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A MEDICAL PAPYRUS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


* Tue British Museum has recently ac- 
quired a papyrus MS. of considerable size, 
containing a medical treatise, hitherto 
apparently unknown. The papyrus is in 
bad condition, and the text can only be 
properly edited by a scholar acquainted with 
Greek medical science : since in a very large 
number of passages the remains of writing, 
though illegible in themselves, are sufficient 
to assist and verify conjectures, which can 
only properly be made from a clear percep- 
tion of the necessary sense. The whole 
MS., so far as it is prima facie legible, has 
been transcribed, but much more could be 
restored by further study ; and as it may 
not be possible to publish the complete text 
for some considerable time, it may be worth 
while to give some preliminary account of 
it, which may possibly lead to a fuller 
identification of the work. It is even 
possible that it may turn out to be a work 
already extant; for the literature of Greek 
medicine is very inadequately edited and 
indexed, and, as Dr. G. Costomiris has 
recently shown,! a large number of medical 
works are still lying unedited in the various 
libraries of Europe. 

The beginning of the papyrus is lost, and 
there are two or three lacunae in the middle, 
of uncertain size ; but in its present condi- 
tion it measures about twelve feet in length. 
It contains thirty-nine columns, or portions 
of columns, each about three inches in width, 
and consisting of from fifty to sixty lines. 
The later columns are more closely written, 
the writing being much compressed. The 
conclusion of the work is preserved, and is 
followed by a blank space several inches in 


1 ἂν» des Etudes Grecques, 11. 848, IIT. 145, 
. 97. 
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width. The writing is small, of a type 
which somewhat recalls that in which the 
greater part of Aristotle’s ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία 
is written, but rather larger and more 
angular in appearance. It also contains a 
considerable number of abbreviations, some 
peculiar to itself, others identical with those 
found in the Aristotle. It is all in one 
hand, with occasional notes, additions, or 
corrections in the same; and on two occa- 
sions additional passages have been written 
on the verso of the papyrus. The verso 
also contains, in a quite different hand, a 
copy (not contemporary) of a rescript by 
the triumvir Marcus Antonius, addressed 
τῷ κοινῷ τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ασίας Ἑλλήνων. It is 
hoped to publish the full text of this 
shortly in the Classical Review. 

The MS. has suffered badly, being both 
torn and rubbed throughout ; indeed only 
about three columns are in a fully legible 
condition. Fractures are constant, and 
many of the sections had been disarranged ; 
hence the restoration of the order of the 
fragments involved considerable trouble, 
and is not even yet absolutely complete. 
However, nearly the whole of it is now in 
proper order, and it is possible to determine 
the general character and drift of the work. 
Eight columns (some mutilated) are in 
continuous order at the beginning; two 
fragments containing respectively three and 
four columns, probably continuous, follow, 
perhaps immediately ; two others, contain- 
ing respectively three columns and half a 
column, are of uncertain position, but be- 
long to this portion of the work ; and then 
follow twenty columns, now continuous, but 
combined out of several fragments. 

The portion lost at the beginning is pro- 
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bably not large, since the MS. opens with 
an introductory section, occupying 3) 
columns in its present state. Then follows 
the title of the work, which is in a most 
tantalising condition ; for though the actual 
title is fairly legible, the preceding word or 
words, which apparently contained the 
author’s name, have at present resisted 
decipherment. The whole appears to run 
thus :— 


—ON.. ὡς 
NOCOI 


but it is impossible to be certain how much 
is missing from the first line, some very 
slight traces, which may be ink, extending 
rather more than half an inch to the left of 
the A. 

The introduction treats of the meaning 
and uses of such words as πάθος, νόσημα, 
ἀρρώστημα, νόσος, «.t.A., and the first portion 
of the treatise itself is occupied by a state- 
ment of the views of a large number of 
earlier writers on the origin of diseases. 
This section occupies about eighteen 
columns, nearly half the total extent of the 
work, and contains a large number of 
references to the medical writers of Greece, 
which, if they can be satisfactorily restored, 
should be of considerable interest. The 
authors named are as follows: Euryphon 
of Cnidus, Herodicus (apparently also 
described as of Cnidus, but usually referred 
to Selymbria), Hippocrates (καθὼς διείληφεν 
περὶ αὐτοῦ ὃ ᾿Αριστοτέλης and also ὡς αὐτὸς 
ἹἹπποκράτης λέγει), Alcamenes 6 «᾿Α: βυδηνός 
(ὥς φησιν π[ερὶ] αὐτοῦ ᾿Αριστοτέλης, but his 
name does not occur in Aristotle, nor does 
he appear to be mentioned elsewhere), 
Timotheus of Metapontum (καθώς φησιν 
περὶ αὐτοῦ ὁ αὐτὸς φιλόσοφος, consequently not 
the Timotheus known as physician to Mithri- 
dates, but an earlier and otherwise unknown 
writer). These names occur on the first 
continuous portion of the papyrus. The seven 
columns which apparently follow mention 
ΡΣ ὃ Ἠλεῖος (the portion of papyrus con- 
taining the name is torn away), Plato 
(whose views not only on the origin of 
disease but also on the structure of the 
body are given at great length, but the 
text is much mutilated), Philolaus of 
Croton, Polybus, and Menecrates 6 Ze{is 
ἐπι]κληθείς. Of the two fragments whose 
exact position is not certain, the larger 
contains the names of OX.....s (the exact 
size of the lacuna is doubtful) of Sardis, 
Dexippus of Cos, and Phasitas (so MS. 
apparently, but the name is unknown) of 


Tenedos: the smaller those of Herodicus 
(possibly Πρόδικος should be read instead) 
and ὁ Αἰγύπτιος Nwv—. The conclusion of 
the historical section of the treatise is 
found at the beginning of the long con- 
tinuous portion of the MS., and the final 
names mentioned in it are those of Petron 
and Philistion. 

It will be observed that references are 
made to Aristotle for the opinions of three 
writers, Hippocrates, Aleamenes and Timo- 
theus, and in no case is the passage referred 
to to be found in the extant works of that 
philosopher. The work from which the 
citations are made is, however, probably not 
one of Aristotle’s authentic works, but the 
ἰατρικὴ συναγωγή Which Galen (Comm. ad 1. 
Hipp. de nat. hom., Kiihn, vol. xv. p. 25) says 
bore the name of Aristotle, but was known 
to have been actually written by his disciple 
Menon. In this volume the opinions of 
former medical writers were collected (6 
Μένων ἐκεῖνος ἀναζητήσας ἐπιμελῶς τὰ διασω- 
ζόμενα κατ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔτι τῶν παλαιῶν ἰατρῶν βιβλία, 
τὰς δόξας αὐτῶν ἐκεῖθεν ἀνελέξατο). Τὺ is pro- 
bable that Menon’s compilation is the basis 
of most of the first section of the present 
treatise, though it is also clear that, in 
some cases at least, the writer referred to 
the actual works of the authors named. 

With the close of the fourth century B.c. 
the writer apparently ended his historical 
survey ; and it may be observed that after 
this point the compilation of Menon would 
cease to be available. The second or con- 
structive section of his treatise follows. The 
precise beginning of this section is hope- 
lessly mutilated, but the subject with which 
it opens is the elements out of which the 
human body is composed. Reference is made 
to the rival views of Herophilus and Erasi- 
stratus, the writer preferring the former ; 
indeed a considerable portion of this section 
of the work is occupied with refutations of 
the Erasistratean school of medical science. 
References are also made, more than once, 
to Aristotle, Asclepiades ὃ οἰνοδότης (who is 
also an object of attack, and is in one pas- 
sage stated πειρᾶσθαι κατὰ τὸν T<p>dzov Kat- 
vodoyeiv), and Alexander 6 φιλαλήθης or 
φιλαλήθειος, who is the latest author quoted 
in this work (end of first century B.c.). It 
is impossible at present to give anything 
like a detailed analysis of the writer’s ex- 
position of his views, but the main subjects 
of which he treats are as follows. 


(1) The composition of the body: ἡμῖν δὲ 


ε Ν 
λεκτέον ὡς τῶν σωμάτων τὰ μέν ἐστιν (MS. 
εἶναι) ἁπλᾶ, τὰ δὲ [σύἤνθετα, πρὸς αἴσθησιν 
, , ε ἄν. > 
τούτων λαμ[ βανομένων. ἁπλᾶ μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ τὰ 
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ὁμοιομερῆ, κατὰ τὰς τομὰς διαιρούμενα εἰς ὅμοια 
μέρη, ὡς ἐγκέφαλος καὶ νεῦρα καὶ ἀρτηρία <Kal> 
φλὲψ καὶ τὰ ὑγρά" ἕκασ[το]ν γὰρ τούτων καὶ 
ὁμοιομερές ἐστι καὶ τί εμ]νόμενον εἰς ὅμοια χωρί- 
ζεται μέρη]. σύνθετα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ ἀνομοιομερῆ ἢ 
τὰ κατὰ [τὰΪς τομὰς εἰς ἀνόμοια χωριζόμενα 
μέρη, ὥσπερ σκέλος, κεφαλή, ἧπα[ρ, πν]εύμων, 
ἕκαστον τῶν τοιούτων: [καὶ γὰρ ἀνο]μοιομερῇ 
ἐστὶ καὶ κατὰ τὰς τομὰς εἰς ἀνόμ]οι[α χωρίζετ]αι 
μέρη. After a mutilated passage in continu- 
ation of this topic he proceeds to show that 
ἀποφορὰ ἀπὸ τῶν σωμάτων γίνεται συνεχής. 
To supply this waste two powers exist, πνεῦμα 
καὶ τροφή, Which are discussed at length. 

(2) The action of the breath (πνεῦμα), 
which is drawn in [ὑπὸ τῆς pwod|s καὶ τῶν 
μυκτήρων, καὶ δι[ὰ tals τρ[αχ]είας ἀρτηρίας 
φέρεται εἴς τε πνεύμονα καὶ καρδίαν: ἔτι δὲ 
θώρακα διηθ εἶ, ἔτ]ι δὲ καὶ εἰς κοιλίαν ὀλίγον 
διὰ τοῦ [στομά]χου---καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, οὐ μὴν δὲ κατὰ 
tov Ἐρασίστρατον. ἀπὸ τούτων δὴ τῶν τόπων 
φέρεται [ci]s τὰς κατὰ μέρος ἀρτηρίας, φέρεται 
δὲ καὶ εἰς τὰ κοιλώματα, ὡς ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ εἰς τὰ 
καθ᾽ ὅλον τὸ σῶμα ἀραιώματα: εἶτα διεκθεῖ διὰ 
τῶν ἐν τῇ σαρκὶ φυσικῶν ἀραιωμάτων εἰς τὸ 
ἐκτός, τὸ δὲ πλεῖον ἐκπνεῖται διά τε τοῦ στόματος 
καὶ τῶν μυκτήρων. Under this heading the 
views of Aristotle as to the physical cause 
of sleep and wakening are quoted. 

(3) τροφή. The first portion of this is 
fairly perfect : τεμνομένη μὲν πρὸς τῶν προσ- 
θίων ὀδόντων (τομεῖς καλοῦνται), καταλεαινομένη 
δὲ πρὸς τῶν αὐτῶν, λοιπὸν καταπίνεται διὰ στο- 
μάχου καὶ φέρεται εἰς κοιλίαν, κἀν ταύτῃ δὲ 
μεταβάλλεται καὶ ἀποικει-“οῦξρται χυλουμένη 
ἐπὶ τὸ οἰκεῖον. καὶ γὰρ ἀρέσκει ἡμῖν τὴν τροφὴν 
ἐν κοιλίᾳ μεταβάλλειν τε ἐπὶ τὸ οἰκεῖον κἂν 
ταύτῃ δευτέρας κατεργασίας τυγχάνειν: οὐχ 
ὥσπερ ὁ ᾿Ασκληπιάδης 6 οἰνοδότης (MS. -δωτης) 
καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ φιλαλήθειος διέλαβον ὡς 
τέμνεται μόνον καὶ χυλοῦται ἡ τροφὴ ἐν κοιλίᾳ 
καὶ προδιάθεσίς τις αὐτῇ γίνεται, οὐ μὴν ἀποι- 
κείωσις εἰς τὸ οἰκεῖον. The further progress 
of assimilation is pursued after a short di- 
gression: ἀναλαμβανομένη δὲ πρὸς τῶν ἀγ- 
γείων τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ μεσεντερίου μὲν ἐκφυόντων, 
ἐμφυόντων δὲ εἰς τὴν κοιλίαν, προστίθεται τῷ 
ὅλῳ σώματι. καὶ μὴν [καὶ ἀ]τμοειδῶς διὰ τῶν 
> , a > aA 4 > , 
ἀρ[αιωμ]άτων [τῶν] ἐν τῇ κοιλίᾳ ἀναλαμβάνεται 
ἡ τροφή, κιτιλ. The writer then defines his 
difference from the opinions of Asclepiades 
and Erasistratus. A controversy ensues on 
the following point, interesting on account 
of its relation to the ancient view of the 
functions of the arteries and veins: καὶ οὐ 
μόνον ἀπὸ τούτων (the stomach and intestines) 
ἀνάδοσις γίνεται καὶ πρόσθεσις, ἀλλὰ Kal ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἀγγείοις παρακειμένων, καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἐν ταῖς φλεψὶ παρακειμένης τροφῆς καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἐν ταῖς ἀρτηρίαις ἀνάδοσις γίνεται καὶ πρόσθεσις 


τῷ ὅλῳ σώματι καὶ ἀτμοειδῶς....ὃ μέντοι γε 
᾿Ἐρασίστρατος οὐκ οἴεται ἀνάδοσιν γίνεσθαι ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἀρτηρίων: μὴ γὰρ εἶναι κατὰ φύσιν ἐν 
αὐταῖς αἷμα (τοῦτο δὲ τροφὴ) ἀλλὰ πνεῦμα. The 
discussion of this question occupies more 
than three columns, and is considerably 
mutilated in parts. A badly mutilated 
passage follows, and then the subject under 
discussion is 

(4) ἀποφορά, the emission of particles 
from the body, which is established by 
reference to the waste experienced by all 
organic bodies, and to the theory of scent. 
Incidentally a discussion occurs with the 
Erasistrateans, who maintained that decrease 
of a body’s weight did not necessarily imply 
the loss of some substance, since in some 
cases the addition of a substance (viz. air or 
spirit) made a body lighter. The following 
columns are seriously mutilated, and it is 
difficult to trace the thread of the argument : 
but towards the end we find a discussion of 
the efficacy of certain cathartics, including 
hellebore and castoreum, and of the method 
in which our bodies receive heat or cold from 
the surrounding air. The whole treatise 
concludes with a brief and mutilated argu- 
ment on the existence in the body of Adyw 
θεωρητοὶ (in addition to αἰσθητοὶ) πόροι, the 
final words being φανερὸν τοιγάρτοι ἐκ τούτων 
καὶ τῶν τούτοις παραπλησίων ὡς λόγῳ θεωρητοὶ 
πόροι εἰσὶν ἐν ἡμῖν καὶ παντὶ ζῴῳ. 

The date of the treatise can apparently 
be determined within tolerably narrow 
limits. The latest author quoted in it is 
Alexander Philalethes, who belongs to the 
end of the first century B.c., which gives a 
superior date for the composition of the 
treatise. The inferior limit can be fixed by 
two considerations. In the first place the 
omission of the name of Galen from a work 
abounding in references to preceding medical 
writers is unaccountable except on the theory 
that it was written before his date. 
Secondly it does not seem possible, on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, to place the MS. later 
than the second century of our era. The 
hand in which it is written, as already 
mentioned, recalls that of the principal scribe 
of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, which probably 
belongs to quite the last years of the first cen- 
tury. The spelling is very accurate, and the 
cadscript is regularly written,—both signs 
of acomparatively early date. Further, the 
writing of the document on the verso, already 
referred to, is of a type which can hardly be 
later than the second century; and this 
implies an earlier date for the treatise on 
the recto. It appears therefore that both 
the treatise itself and the present ἘΝ of it 
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must be assigned to dates within about the 
first 150 years of our era. 

The circle to which a Greek medical 
treatise appeals is not large, as is shown by 
the fact that so many such works are known 
to lie unedited in various libraries, and that 
even the greater authors are, for the most 
part, inadequately edited. Even Galen 
waits for the completion of Prof. Iwan von 


Miiller’s promised opus magnum. But for 
those whom the subject interests the MS. 
now described, with its numerous allusions 
to the Greek writers on medical science, 
should be of considerable value, and at any 
rate requires fuller investigation. 


F. G. Kenyon. 
British Museum, April 1892. 


MR. ADAM AND MR. MONRO ON THE NUPTIAL NUMBER OF PLATO. 


Mr. Monro’s careful review of my pam- 
phlet on the Number of Plato seems to make 
it incumbent on me to state how I propose 
to meet the arguments which he has 
adduced against the theory I have put 
forward. 

After giving reasons for rejecting my 
interpretation of four phrases, viz. (1) 
ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις, (2) ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν πεμπάδι 
συζυγείς, (3) τρὶς αὐξηθείς, (4) τρεῖς ἀποστάσεις, 
Mr. Monro adds : ‘Such then are the objec- 
tions to which the several parts of Mr. 
Adam’s interpretation seem to me to be 
open. I have only further to point out 
that if any of them is valid, it is probably 
fatal to the theory as a whole.’ These last 
words are not (I think) correct as regards 
the phrase ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν πεμπάδι ovivyeis : 
provided this phrase means 60, it does not 
affect the theory as a whole whether the 
language is to be explained as (38+4+5) x5 
or as 3x 4x5 or in the way which will 
presently be indicated. Nor again is it 
true that the theory as a whole falls to 
pieces if I am wrong in ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις, 
provided the first ἁρμονία can be otherwise 
shown to be equal to the second, and a 
similar remark will apply to ἀποστάσεις. 
But it is assuredly true that unless τρὶς 
αὐξηθείς means ‘after being three times 
increased, ¢.e. multiplied by itself,’ my whole 
theory is false. Mr. Monro has put the 
truth very clearly when he says : ‘ It is evi- 
dent that, as soon as the separate explana- 
tions have been given, the total explanation 
must either follow without effort, or’ 
—here only I disagree—‘ become demon- 
strably hopeless.’ It is because this is the 
one point of my theory which seems to me 
to make the total explanation follow without 
effort (since 60, is equal to 4800 x 2700, 
while xo cube number is) that I am ready to 
stake the whole theory on the sentence : ‘ 60 
τρὶς αὐξηθείς is 604.’ 


Of my explanation of 60 τρὶς αὐξηθείς as 
60 thrice multiplied by itself, ὁ.6. raised to 
the fourth power, Mr. Monro says: ‘ Mr. 
Adam’s contention is logical, but it is not 
in accordance with the usus loguendi, which 
in this and many similar cases follows the 
inclusive method of reckoning.’ In support 
of this he quotes Kuclid ix. 8 ἐὰν ἀπὸ 
μονάδος ὁποσοιοῦν ἀριθμοὶ ἑξῆς ἀνάλογον ὦσιν, 
ὁ μὲν τρίτος ἀπὸ τῆς μονάδος τετράγωνος ἔσται 
κιτιλ. What Euclid means is this: if for 
instance we have the series 1, 60, 603, etc., 
in which 1 : 60 :: 60 : 602, then the 
third number from unity will be 60%. From 
this we can certainly infer that 60? was 
called the second number from 60, and 60° 
the third number from 60: but how does 
this help us? We are dealing, in τρὶς αὐξηθείς, 
not with the third number, but with the 
third increase (τρίτη αὔξη. Mr. Monro 
seems to infer that Euclid could have called 
60° the third increase from 60, because he 
would call (for example) 60? in the series 1, 
60, 60? the third nwmber from unity. But 
is αὔξη merely a synonym for ἀριθμός! If it 
is, as Mr. Monro’s argument supposes, then 
Euclid might have called 60? the τρίτη αὔξη 
as well as the τρίτος ἀριθμός from unity ; 
will the wsus loquendi (not to speak of logic) 
bear this out? Did any Greek ever use 
τρίτη αὔξη of a square number? It is Mr. 
Monro, not I, who interprets τρὶς αὐξηθείς 
differently from τρίτη αὔξη : for just as 
surely as 60° and not 60? is τρίτη αὔξη of 
unity, so surely is 604 and not 60° τρίτη 
αὔξη of 60 2.e. 60, τρὶς αὐξηθείς.1 

Mr. Monro rejects Schneider’s interpreta- 


1 The passage of Archimedes, to which Mr. 
Monro refers, is cited in Nesselmann (Alg. d. Griechen 
p. 124, note 16). It is, as Mr. Monro says, similar 
to the passage quoted from Euclid ; and what I have 
said of the one willapply to the other. Nesselmann’s 
remarks on pp. 125 and 161 (where he refers to the 
passage in Euclid) are entirely right and in full har 
mony with my theory. 
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tion of the passage in the Jolitics (v. 12. 
1316*), τούτων ὧν ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν... 
παρέχεται, λέγων ὅταν ὃ τοῦ διαγράμματος 
ἀριθμὸς τούτου γένηται στερεός, in favour of a 
view which does not even pretend to explain 
the construction of ὧν in Aristotle nor the 
reference in τούτων. The notion that Plato’s 
Number is demonstrably insoluble can only 
be defended on the assumption that this 
passage of the Jolitics is demonstrably 
insoluble too. If there is anything clear 
about the Number, it surely is that ὧν in 
Plato has for its antecedent αὐξήσεις and ὧν 
in Aristotle has for its antecedent τούτων, in 
which case τούτων means αὐξήσεις and 
Schneider’s interpretation of Aristotle is 
established. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say that my interpretation—essentially the 
same as Schneider’s—of the passage in 
Aristotle was arrived at independently of 
Schneider, and also to add that Schneider 
had not the same temptation to go wrong as 
I had, because he takes the ordinary view 
of τρὶς adénbeis. And if τρὶς αὐξηθείς is so 
simple as Mr. Monro thinks, why should 
Aristotle have troubled to explain it? 
Aristotle does not explain it, because it 
would be irrelevant to his purpose to do so. 
Would indeed that he had stopped to explain 
it, whether relevant or not! But Aristotle’s 
purpose is to explain τούτων (i.e. αὐξήσεων), 
not τρὶς αὐξηθεί. Mr. Monro remarks 
‘Aristotle must have quoted the words 
which he thought the most important’ : 
but he does not quote τρὶς αὐξηθείς, which 
(according to Mr. Monro) he seeks to 
explain: further ‘the comment or para- 
phrase which follows must refer to those 
words ’ (that is, which he quotes), but Mr. 
Monro makes it refer to τρὶς αὐξηθείς which 
Aristotle does not quote : finally Mr. Monro, 
admitting that ‘Aristotle indeed does not 
quote τρὶς αὐξηθείς, remarks that ‘the gloss’ 
λέγων κιτιλ. ‘includes them’: but does not 
the writer even of ‘a gloss’ quote the 
words which he proposes to explain? 
Aristotle is not writing ‘a gloss’ on the 
words τρὶς aténbeis—which require no gloss 
—but a clause explanatory of the αὐξήσεις 
in Plato. He virtually quotes αὐξήσεις 
when he says τούτων ὧν, since the antece- 
dent of ὧν in Plato is αὐξήσεις. I have 
therefore nothing to retract in my explana- 
tion of τρὶς αὐξηθείς. 

The case is different with ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις, 
and I admit that Mr. Monro has shown 
that my explanation—in which I took 
ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις as epexegetic not of ἴσην 
ἰσάκις but only of ἰσάκις---οὗ this phrase was 
wrong. But the ordinary explanation of 


ἑκατὸν tocavtdxis—‘a hundred taken that 
number of times, viz. 100 times ’—is by no 
means ‘unassailable.’ Does this ordinary 
interpretation regard ἑκατόν as accusative 
or genitive? If accusative (to which its 
relation to ἔσην would on this theory point), 
is there any example in Plato of such a way 
of describing a square? Certainly through- 
out the Meno the size of a square is always 
expressed by means of the genitive case 
(denoting its sides), e.g. 82 Ο δυοῖν dis ποδοῖν, 
83 Ο τεττάρων yap (not τέτταρα) τετράκις 
ἐστὶν ἑκκαίδεκα, 89 K τὸ ὅλον χωρίον τριῶν 
τρὶς ποδῶν γίγνεται. Or is ἑκατόν here re- 
garded as in the genitive case? If so, are 
there any cases in classical Greek of an 
indeclinable word like ἑκατόν used outside 
nom. ace. and voc. case without an article or 
other word to replace inflexion? What then 
is the true explanation of the phrase tony 
ἰσάκις, ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις τοσαυτάκις must 
derive its meaning from a number mentioned 
before, as Mr. Monro says, and why not 
from ἴσην ἰσάκις Ἱ Call ἴσην ἰσάκις a, then 
ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις is 100 αΞ, And if 100 2? = 
4800 x 2700, a is 360 and the first ἁρμονία is 
then 3602 x 100. The whole phrase is equi- 
valent to ἴσην ἰσάκις ἑκατοντάκις. The one 
harmony is one hundred times a square, 
while the other is a rectangle whose sides 
are one hundred times 48 and one hundred 
times 27. Two further points are gained by 
this explanation. In the first place the side 
of Plato’s square gives the number of days 
(360) which he counts in the year—whereby 
we can convert the days of his Great Year 
into years (the magnus Platonicus annus of 
36000 years, as it was actually called in 
the sixteenth century), and in the second 
place the number 100—the natural duration 
in years of human life, as Plato thought— 
appears for the third time, making the 
balance ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις--ἑκατὸν μὲν 
ἀριθμῶν---ὡκατὸν δὲ κύβων complete. 

There remain τρεῖς ἀποστάσεις and ὧν 
ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν κιτιλ. As regards the first 
of these I am grateful to Mr. Monro for 
pointing out that my explanation of the 
ἀποστάσεις in part 2 of the discussion is 
apparently inconsistent with my explanation 
in part 1. The explanation given in part 2 
was the one which I had in my mind 
throughout, but the plan—adopted for the 
sake of clearness—of keeping the solution 
as far as possible distinct from the signifi- 
cance of the Number led me to insist too 
much on Fig. vi. on p. 34. In the middle 
paragraph of p. 54 I think 1 have reconciled 
the two apparently inconsistent figures (vi. 
and ix.). Briefly, in the third, fourth, and 
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fifth months the child receives increases 
represented by 3°, 4°, and 5°. The only 
evidence—I still think it is enough—that 
this was Plato’s idea is the passage in 
Censorinus (with its confirmations in Aris- 
tides) and the precise applicability of that 
passage to the words of Plato. I should 
add that the ὅροι of Fig. ix. were intended 
to be the same as the dpo of fig. vi., to 
which figure two ἀποστάσεις might be pre- 
fixed representing the first and second 
months after conception. The word ἀπό- 
στασις by itself surely does mean only ‘ dis- 
tance from’ and not, as Mr. Monro says, 
‘ratio’: in the Zimaeus 43 D the notion of 
ratio is given to it by τοῦ διπλασίου καὶ 
τριπλασίου and similarly in Rep. 587 Ὁ 
Plato means the ‘ distance of the king from 
the tyrant’ in point of happiness—although 
the measure of the distance must in such a 
case be expressed by a numerical ratio, 
since one cannot say e.g. 100 miles distant 
in point of happiness. There seems to be 
nothing gained by giving to ἀπόστασις a 
secondary meaning which its derivation 
does not warrant nor its usage require. 

Mr. Monro remarks of my discussion as 
to ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν : ‘There is nothing in the 
Greek to suggest adding the sides of the 
triangle together: there is nothing in ἐπί 
τριτος πυθμήν to imply the hypotenuse 5; 
and there is no parallel to lead us to take 
συζυγείς to mean “ multiplied.”’ As for 
συζυγείς, the word in reality means only 
‘married to’: the ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν is con- 
ceived of as marrying πεμπάς and begetting 
thereout by multiplication these twain har- 
monies which nevertheless are one. The 
fancy is of course extravagant, but the 
image is both appropriate here and ex- 
tremely common in Plato (see eg. Theaet. 
156 D ff.), and Aristides tells us that the 
number 6 was called marriage because it is 
the product of the first male and the first 
female number (3 x 2=6). To Mr. Monro’s 
remarks on my theory of ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν 1 
might reply that there is in the Greek ὧν 
and πυθμήν as well as ἐπίτριτος, and that ὧν 
πυθμήν might fairly be regarded as the 
πυθμήν of the avéjoes—which I took to be 
3° + 48+ 5°, whose πυθμήν it is reasonable to 
regard as 3+4+5. But my account of ὧν 
ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν is (I now think) wrong. A 
strenuous interpretation of the words of 
Plato must make ὧν refer to the αὐξήσεις of 
the child: now Plato speaks of 9 αὐξήσεις, 
viz. 3 in each of the three months to which 
he alludes—that is (starting from the ὅροι 
which separate the months), in each month 
a linear αὔξησις, a squaring αὔξησις, and an 


αὔξησις making the child solid: βάθος yap 
ἡ σώματος φύσις. This may be ludicrous 
from the point of view of modern science 
(like much else in Plato), but it is precisely 
the way in which the Pythagoreans con- 
ceived of the generation of solids, and even 
Plato himself: see Zimaeus 53 Ο foll. ὧν 
then means ‘of nine’ and what is ἐπίτριτος 
πυθμήν Simply ‘four-thirds.’ In point of 
fact Nicomachus (p. 134 ed. Ast) expressly 
calls 12 the πυθμὴν ἐπίτριτος of 9, as 6 is the 
πυθμὴν ἡμιόλιος of 4. 1 therefore regard the 
solution of the two parts of the Number as 
33 + 45453 = 216 and {($ of 9) x 5}4 = 360° x 
100 = 4800 x 2700. 

Opinions may differ as to the kind of jest 
which Plato meant when he wrote the 
Number: they ought not to differ on the 
question whether he is jesting or not, since 
he says he is. For my own part, I 
think it a poor joke in a work like the 
Republic to propound a problem which is 
demonstrably insoluble; it is a frigid jest 
whose only point is its insolubility. The 
Nuptial Number, like many other of Plato’s 
loftiest passages, is half-serious and half- 
playful: Plato may have smiled at these 
‘Babylonian numbers’ without entirely 
disbelieving in their results, as I think we 
can see from the Zimaeus. But the Number 
was one of those jests which (as readers of 
Proclus know) came to be taken seriously : 
and parts of it, such as the ideas of man’s 
relation to the θεῖον γεννητόν and the ἀπο- 
κατάστασις οὗ all things when the ἀριθμὸς 
γεωμετρικός is fulfilled, are not wholly 
without parallel in modern Christian belief. 


JAMES ADAM. 


THE courtesy of the Editor having given 
me the opportunity of seeing the preceding 
Reply, I add the following remarks, which 
I have made as brief as possible. 

1. Mr. Adam is doubtless right in regard- 
ing his view of τρὶς αὐξηθείς as the most vital 
part of his theory. In his Reply he has not 
addressed himself as directly as I should 
have expected to the defence of the paradox 
(for such I must call it) that τρὶς αὐξηθείς 
means ‘raised to the fourth power,’ while 
τρίτη αὔξη denotes the third power. His 
criticism of the passage which I quoted 
from Euclid certainly does not furnish such 
a defence. He accounted for τρίτῃ αὔξη by 
postulating a series of the form 

1 τα  αϑ 
where αὐ is the fourth term but the third 
‘increase.’ I noticed the want of any evi- 
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dence that this was the basis of the phrase 
τρίτη αὔξη, and went on to quote Kuclid in 
order to show that if such a series had been 
in question the inclusive method of reckon- 
ing would have re-asserted itself. The point 
of course is that Euclid calls a? not the third 
number or term of the series—which would 
be logical—but the third from unity. This 
is surely an illogical use (since the first term 
is not the first from unity), identical in prin- 
ciple with the illogical use (as I understand 
it) of τρίτη αὔξη and τρὶς αὐξηθείς. But my 
argument does not rest on the passage of 
Euclid, which is one of many examples of 
the usus loqguendi, and specially 
appropriate in view of Mr. Adam’s series 
1 + 60 +60? ete. Our own use of the term 
‘third power’ is at least as good a parallel, 
especially as power itself originally meant the 
square. I need not say that the convention 
by which a is regarded as a! had nothing to 
do with establishing this usage. On the 
other hand Mr. Adam’s whole case rests on 
the argument that there can be no similar 
want of logic in the use of the phrase τρὶς 
αὐξηθείς. 

2. It still seems to me certain that Aris- 
totle’s comment λέγων κιτιλ. refers to the 
sentence which he has just quoted, and that 
he includes in the reference the words τρὶς 
αὐξηθείς, though his quotation stops short of 
them. Ido not see what proof of this is 
needed beyond placing the two passages 
together. We have :— 

Plato’s sentence 

ὧν ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν πεμπάδι συζυγεὶς δύο 
ἁρμονίας παρέχεται τρὶς αὐξηθείς. 

Aristotle's quotation and comment 

“ὧν ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν πεμπάδι συζυγεὶς δύο 
ἁρμονίας παρέχεται’ λέγων ὅταν ὃ τοῦ 
διαγράμματος ἀριθμὸς τούτου γένη- 
ται στερεός. 

Mr. Adam makes a great deai of the 
omission of τρὶς αὐξηθείς by Aristotle ; though 
he himself takes Aristotle’s comment to refer 
to αὐξήσεις δυνάμεναι x.t.A.—words which 
are not only not quoted by him, but are 
in the sentence preceding the words quoted. 
But Aristotle did not wish merely to explain 
τρὶς avénOets. He wished to explain how, as 
he understood Plato, the ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν 
πεμπάδι συζυγείς (the Pythagorean triangle) 
furnished two harmonies. Plato says τρὶς 
αὐξηθείς, ‘by being thrice increased.’ Aris- 
totle substitutes for this the more explicit 
‘when the number of this diagram has _ be- 
come solid.’ 

I may say here that I nowhere spoke of 
the phrase τρὶς αὐξηθείς as a particularly 
simple one. It appears that τρίτη αὔξη is an 


‘ordinary expression for cubing, since it 
occurs more than once in thatsense. I take 
it that τρὶς αὐξηθείς is a variation on τρίτῃ 
αὔξη, suited to the affected style of the pas- 
sage. For I cannot think, as Mr. Adam 
does, that the Nuptial Number is couched 
in the ordinary mathematical language of 
the time. 

1 will not enter upon the question whether 
Aristotle understood Plato’s Number, 
or thought that he did. His language 
seems to me very guarded. But I must 
point out that Mr. Adam is somewhat mis- 
interpreting Aristotle when he says that he 
‘admits that the Number of Plato actually 
does give a correct reason for the change of 
constitutions in general.’ Aristotle certainly 
Says τοῦτο μὲν οὖν αὐτὸ λέγων ἴσως οὐ κακῶς, 
but this refers to the immediately preceding 
words ὡς τῆς φύσεώς ποτε φυούσης φαύλους 
καὶ κρείττους τῆς παιδείας. ‘This is clear from 
the next words, ἐνδέχεται γὰρ εἶναί τινας os 
παιδευθῆναι καὶ γενέσθαι σπουδαίους ἀδύνατον. 
Thus Aristotle only admits that there may 
be changes because nature from time to time 
fails to furnish adequate material. 

3. Mr. Adam has changed his view of the 
words ἴσην ἰσάκις ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις, Which he 
now takes to be equivalent to ἔσην ἰσάκις 
ἑκατοντάκις---ἃ square number taken a hun- 
dred times. I cannot follow this. Surely 
ἴσην ἰσάκις is meant to tell us that the 
harmony is a square, and ἑκατὸν τοσαυτάκις 
to tell us what square it is; just as with 
the second harmony we are first told that it 
is oblong, then of what factors it consists. 

4, The new explanation of ὧν ἐπίτριτος 
πυθμήν is also, in my view, untenable. Even 
supposing that ὧν can mean the number 9 
because nine αὐξήσεις have been referred to, 
1 cannot admit that 12 could be called the ἐπί: 
τριτος πυθμήν of 9. The number 12 is ἐπίτριτος 
of the number 9, and the ratio 12 : 9 is an 
ἐπίτριτος λόγος, but the only ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν 
is the ratio in its lowest terms, viz. 4 : 3. 
Mr. Adam has misconstrued the passage of 
Nicomachus to which he refers (p. 134 
Ast), as he will see on further considera- 
tion. Nicomachus is comparing the series 
of squares 1, 4, 9, etc., and the series of so- 
called oblong numbers, 2, 6, 12, etc., which 
are mean proportionals between successive 
squares. Speaking of the ratio of each 
oblong to the corresponding square he says 
πρῶτος πρώτου πυθμὴν πολλαπλάσιος (2: 1), 
δεύτερος δὲ δευτέρου ἡμιόλιος (Ὁ : 4), τρίτος δὲ 
τρίτου ἐπίτριτος (13 : 9),andsoon, Mr. Adam 
supposes πυθμήν to be understood with 
ἡμιόλιος, ἐπίτριτος, etc., but wrongly. These 
words govern a genitive in the sense of 
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‘half as much again as,’ ‘four-thirds of,’ etc., 
and this is the construction here; as is 
shown by another sentence a little later on 
the same page, where Nicomachus goes on 
to remark that these ratios are given in 
terms which increase progressively. Thus, 
he says, πρῶτος μὲν πρώτου πυθμένα πολλα- 
πλάσιον ἕξει, δεύτερος δὲ δευτέρου δεύτερον ἀπὸ 
πυθμένος ἡμιόλιον, τρίτος δὲ τρίτου τρίτον ἀπὸ 
πυθμένος ἐπίτριτον, καιτιλ. That is to say, 6:4 
is the second ἡμιόλιος λόγος from the πυθμήν 
(3:2), 12:9 is the third ἐπίτριτος λόγος 
from the πυθμήν (4 : 3), and so on, 

5. The meaning of πεμπάδι συζυγείς will be 
best considered when we are agreed about 
ἐπίτριτος πυθμήν. 1 may say that I merely 
noticed, as one of several weak points, the 
want of evidence that συζυγείς could imply 
multiplication. The strength of my argu- 
ment here lies in the aptness of the words 
ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν πεμπάδι συζυγείς as a de- 
scription of the triangle whose sides are 4 
and 3 and hypotenuse 5. 

6. Similarly with ἀπόστασις---] do not say 
that it could not mean distance from a point 
to another, but only that in the two other 
mathematical passages in Plato where it 
occurs it denotes the ratio between two 
magnitudes, The discrepancy between fig. 
vi. and fig. ix. seems to me to be more 
than an apparent one, and to involve 
giving up Mr. Adam’s explanation of 
the three ἀποστάσεις and four dpo. On 
the view represented by fig. vi. the 
ἀποστάσεις lay along a line. Mr. Adam 


bade us take them up tenderly and lift them 
with care, when they would arrange them- 
selves in the Pythagorean triangle (fig. vii.). 
He now makes them all start from the same 
point (fig. ix.). Under this rough usage the 
Pythagorean triangle becomes impossible 
here, and the case is proportionately strength- 
ened for finding it in the next part of the 
passage. 

7. Whether the Nuptial Number is a good 
joke or not, I would press this point. Plato 
does not merely warn us that it is a joke. 
He distinctly seems to imply that the point 
of the joke lies in the use of high-sounding 
scientific language which is nevertheless 
without meaning. The Muses do not give 
us serious mathematics in a playful manner 
—smniling at their Babylonian numbers, as 
Mr. Adam puts it. Their language is lofty 
and serious (ὡς δὴ σπουδῇ λεγούσας ὑψηλολο- 
γουμένας), but they are really jesting and 
trifling with us (ὡς πρὸς παῖδας ἡμᾶς παιζούσας 
καὶ ἐρεσχηλούσας). I agree (as I have already 
said) that Plato is probably half-serious. 
But if he had had a clear and consistent 
mathematical sense to convey, he would 
have been wholly serious, as he is in other 
mathematical passages. Mr, Adam has done 
something to illustrate the serious side, and 
would probably have done more if he had 
not attempted to explain everything : πλέον 
ἥμισυ παντός. The significance of the 
Platonic Number is not dependent on the 
completeness of its solution. 

D. B. M. 


ON THE STUDY OF GREEK LYRIC METRE. 


Tue study of Greek metre has hitherto 
been grievously and unreasonably neglected 
in this country and, for want of a better 
advocate, I wish to say a few words in its 
defence: practically, to show that a great 
deal of metrical knowledge might be taught 
with advantage even in schools, a large part 
of the subject being both easy and simple 
and likely to help the learner to a better 
appreciation of ancient poetry ; and theoreti- 
cally, to call attention to some principles 
which seem to me to render the study less 
nebulous, baseless and generally unsatisfac- 
tory than it has appeared to be in the 
lucubrations of some of its exponents. I 
take the practical question first, namely, 
what parts of metrical science are easily 
taught and worth knowing—worth knowing, 


that is, for people who are neither technical 
musicians nor scholars by profession, but for 
whom classical literature is part of an 
ordinary liberal education. 

It is, I believe, the practice in schools to 
ignore altogether the metre of the choric 
parts in Greek tragedy. Only in a few 
schools, and there only in the highest form, is 
the subject touched at all. No one can 
deny that there are passages and even large 
tracts of choric verse which are metrically 
very difficult, and where the difficulties are 
complicated by textual and grammatical 
questions—the whole being quite beyond 
the capacities of schoolboys. But is that 
a good reason for neglecting the metre 
of all? There are also large tracts and 
whole odes which without being hard to 
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construe are as easy metrically as many 
English lyrics, in which knowledge of the 
metre—or at all events appreciation of 
the general metrical or rhythmical effect— 
would be insisted upon by any reasonable 
teacher. Who would tolerate the unmetri- 
cal reading of these lines, as if they were so 
much florid prose 1— 


Since the songs of Greece fell silent, none 
like ours have risen ; 

Since the sails of Greece fell slack, no 
ships have sailed like ours : 

How should we lament not, if her spirit sit 
in prison ? 

How should we rejoice not, if her wreaths 
renew their flowers ἢ 


To teach a boy to read these lines with some 
sense of their rhythm is neither more nor 
less difficult, one would think, than to teach 
him the structure or general effect of 
trochaic tetrameters. And yet fairly intel- 
ligent boys who have spent years over Greek 
poetry scarcely know a trochee from an 
anapaest when they see it ! Trochaic systems 
for the chorus are often quite as simple as 
tetrameters: but of course they know no- 
thing whatever about their construction. ‘To 
begin at the beginning, they are not taught 
to recognize in Greek lyrics a thing which 
they must know in modern singing or music, 
if they have any training in these at all. 
This is the not very obscure or recondite 
phenomenon which the Greeks called τονή, 
the contraction of a foot into one syllable or 
the prolongation of a single syllable to the 
duration of a complete foot or bar. A great 
deal of choric poetry becomes at once com- 
paratively graceful and intelligible by the 
revelation of this simple fact—a fact which 
no teacher who knew it could have the 
slightest difficulty in making audible to his 
scholars. Any one who knows a long syllable 
from a short can be easily made to under- 


stand what a still longer syllable is, _ or ds 
wor id. Perhaps the best plan for be- 
ginners would be to have texts in which 


συλλαβαὶ τρίσημοι and τετράσημοι were 
followed by a hyphen, a notation adopted by 


Reiter (Dissert. Vindob. 1887) : 


ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐπεμ-νησάμην ἀμειλίχων, 

ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀναγ-κας ἔδυ λέπαδνον 

αἰωρ-ήσ-ασα τοὐμὸν ὄμμα. 
It is the more irrational to ignore τονή 
because it occurs in modern English verse. 
Mr. George Meredith has written some 
lyrics, in the versification of which τονή is 
conspicuous -- 


Water, first of singers, o'er rocky mount 
and mead, 
First of earthly singers, the stin-loved rill 
Sang of him. 
—(Poems and Lyrics, 1883, p. 73, 
‘Phoebus with Admetus.’) 
It occurs more irregularly in ‘ Love in the 
Valley’ (ib. p. 87 f.): 
Lovely are the curves of the white owl 


sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star 
* 


Thicker crowd the shades while the grave 
Kast deepens 

Glowing, and with crimson a long clotid 
swells.! 


A few passages like these dictated and read 
in English would make the effect obvious.” 
When τονή has been made clear to the 
learner, and when the equally easy concep- 
tion of an anacrusis has been explained to 
him, he is in a position to construe metri- 
cally a large number of choric‘ passages, 
especially in Aeschylus. The beginning of 
metrical teaching should be this explanation 
of rovy and its application to simple trochaics. 
Even an obtuse pupil would be encouraged 
to persist by the vague feeling that he had 
gained something worth having, and that 
what seemed turgid and eccentric prose had 
become something much more artistic and 
pleasing to the ear—he might still be a long 
way from thorough appreciation of the 


1 This, by the way, is a passage which an editor 
of Statius would do well to quote on Thebais i. 
342— 

sed nec puniceo rediturum nubila caelo 
romisere iubar, nec rarescentibus umbris 
onga repercusso nituere crepuscula Phoebo. 


3 In an accentual language like English τονή is 
less clearly marked, and it is a more difficult effect 
for a poet to handle successfully, than in the quanti- 
tative verse of Greece. There, it can generally be 
detected with certainty and precision. In English an 
interpretation is sometimes possible which avoids it 
or places it differently. Thus the line, 

‘Thicker crowd the shades while the grave East 
deepens,’ 
may be either 


or 


But ‘while the grave Kast’ is unsatisfactory, and the 
intention of the poet was no doubt the other. In other 
places in the same poem | take it that Mr. Meredith 
meant the line to begin with double τονή : 


* Wild cloud mountains that drag the hills along.’ 


This is common in Greek poetry, though there an 
anacrusis usually occurs (as in the last of the three 
Greek passages just quoted). 
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poetry left to us by the genius of Greece, 
but he would feel to some extent that ‘her 
wreaths renewed their flowers.’ 

Further instruction in the elements of 
metre would fall under the following heads : 

(a) Kinds of feet and kinds of metre 
should be classified on the principles laid 
down by the Greeks themselves : feet being 
distinguished as ἴσοι, διπλάσιοι or ἡμιόλιοι 
(the last might be ignored, unless a play was 
being read in which Cretic measures did 
occur), and metres as μονοειδῇ, ἐπισύνθετα or 
μικτά, terms which are not nearly so for- 
midable as they look, and much more simple 
and scientific in principle than those at 
present current in English editions of the 
Greek poets. μονοειδές, ἐπισύνθετον and 
μικτόν ave nothing but the three logically 
possible ways in which feet can be arranged : 
either the foot is the same throughout (as 
in hexameters and senarii, the apparent 
‘spondees’ in the former being regarded 
as contracted dactyls, and the apparent 
spondees in the latter as slightly heavier 
trochees, — >): ov a group of feet all alike 
(internally homogeneous) is set down beside 
another group of different feet, this latter 
also being internally homogeneous :— 


nivesque deducunt love. 


vv --- 


nune mare nunc siluae : 


or feet of different forms, such as dactyl and 
trochee, occur in one and the same group or 
κῶλον. 
Dianae sumus in fide. 


The treatment of the subject should be his- 
torical, the elegiac couplet being pointed to 
as an early and elementary strophe (μέτρον 
μονοειδές, dactylic throughout), while Archi- 
lochus is referred to in connection with 
ἐπισύνθετα. In no case should a poet be 
named without the exhibition and analysis 
of a few lines of his work. The teacher or 
lecturer on metre must produce selected 
specimens, just as a lecturer on botany 
would produce simple plants or parts of 
plants. 

A sixth-form boy who understood the 
meaning of ἐπισύνθετον and knew the con- 
stantly recurring groups, and 
_v —y, would very soon be able to analyze 
and read metrically about half of the extant 
odes of Pindar. I do not mean that he 
should actually do this. He might read 
one or two great odes, such as the fourth 
Pythian. The simplest notation for the 


metre is to set down A or ὃ for τ τ Ly 
and ¢ for _V _y (ε being the initial letter of 
the traditional term ἐπίτριτος). Thus the 
first strophe, σάμερον μὲν χρή σε παρ᾽ ἀνδρὶ 
φίλῳ κιτιλ is so described:—e Ae Me Ae A 
ee ec The 
symmetry which this reveals to the eye is 
practically all that is known, with anything 
like certainty, about the structure of a 
strophe in this kind of metre. (ΔΈ means 
a κῶλον of four, not, as usual, of three, 
dactyls. Catalexis could be indicated by 
A-, €). 

(6) It would be necessary to say something 
about the equalization of bars, a subject on 
which a great deal has been said and written. 
But it is of no practical importance to the 
literary student whether a dactyl in μικτά was 


ἐ (Apel, followed by Schmidt) or 


(improbable, because not trochaic in effect, 


| JN 
but rather ἴσος, 3:1 :1) ore Φ (West- 
3 


phal, rather difficult, I should imagine, in 
execution). All that he need know is that 
the dactyl must have been somehow made 
equivalent to the trochee: must have been 
lighter and faster than the normal dactyl. 
δάκτυλος τρίσημος Will be the most convenient 
name for it. 

As for ἐπισύνθετα, unless there was a 
change of time, 3 to ? or 7 to 3, between 
the κῶλα, the dactyls must have been assimi- 
lated to the trochees or the trochees to the 
dactyls. Professors Jebb and Gildersleeve 
follow Schmidt implicitly, and insist that 
the latter was the case, construing the 
trochee τς, (i.e. making it a foot in λόγος 
τριπλάσιος). This seems to rest ultimately 
on the idea that ‘ Doric’ or ‘dactylo-trochaic’ 
measures, or whatever they are called— 
that is, érucivOera—were graver and more 
impressive, σεμνότερα, than were μικτά, No 
doubt they were, but the different principle 
of construction may, for all we know, have 
accounted for that sufficiently: groups of 
some length being here homogeneous, whereas 
in puxra there is frequent change in the 
form of the foot. It is an indication of 
not unfrequently occur as variations upon 
the normal __ and __:! and 

1 Schmidt’s analyses of Sophoclean odes are full of 
illusions in regard to ἐπισύνθετα and μικτά, Thus 
O.T. 1086 f. εἴπερ ἐγὼ μάντις εἰμὶ καὶ κατὰ γνώμαν 
ἴδρις «.7.A. is construed as ‘logaoedic.’ The argu- 
ment seems to be this: probably a ὑπόρχημα, that 
is, a more lively Jyric than the usual στάσιμα: 
therefore in § time: therefore μικτόν in composition. 
Conversely, 0.C. 1044, εἴην ὅθι datwy «.7.A. is con- 
strued as ‘ dactylic,’ in ? time, when it is as plainly 


| 

i 
Ϊ ΝΗ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that the trochee is sometimes resolved JUV 
(eg. in the last line of the strophe in 
Pyth. IV.). 

(c) ‘ Periodometry ’’ — the separation of 
subordinate groups of κῶλα within a strophe 
—is at first sight a thorny, recondite, and 
unpractical subject. I propose to state very 
briefly one or two principles which seem to 
place it upon a firmer basis, theoretically : 
and this having been done, it will appear 
that a part of the study might with advan- 
tage be taught, perhaps even in schools. 

The key to the arrangement of περίοδοι 
lies, in a great many cases, in careful exami- 
nation of the κῶλον or cadence with which a 
strophe closes. The point at which a strophe 
ends is known with certainty, and if we 
find certain types of verse occurring with 
great frequency in this place, there is a pre- 
sumption that these types were felt to be 
appropriate and effective at the close of any 
group, whether a strophe or a shorter whole. 
But certain forms do constantly recur in 
this place. -ὦ is one (τὰν 
δυσάλωτον ἕλῃ τις dpxav, Virginibus pueris- 
que canto), is another 
(zatp@-ov ἐκτίνεις tw’ GOAov). 
is a third (καὶ δόξαντ᾽ ἀποκλῖναι). The first 
step in an inductive enquiry will therefore 
be to take various strophae, and, observing 
the cadence into which they close, to look 
for that cadence in them elsewhere. If we 
find it two or three times in the course of 


logaoedic as any ode ever was. There is uot even the 
justification of appropriateness in ἦθος, for the song 
expresses lively excitement and curiosity. Some 
lines, it is true, in the middle of the strophe, ap- 
proximate in form to ἐπισύνθετα, but at most this 
would lead us to classify the whole as partly logaoedic, 
partly ἐπισύνθετον. A change of time being assumed 
to be unlikely in a strophe, Schmidt’s belief that 
ἐπισύνθετα must be in } time prevents him from re- 
cognizing any such fusion of forms or hybrid strophae. 
(See Prof. Jebb’s ‘ Metrical Analyses,’ Intr. to 0.7. 
p. Ixxxv., 0.C. Ixxii.) 

Trach. 496 7. μέγα τι σθένος ἃ Κύπρις is taken by 
Schmidt to be logaoedic (v. Prof. Jebb’s Introduction, 
a lix.), but it is quite clearly ἐπισύνθετον. It runs 
thus :— 


μέγα τι σθένος ἃ Κύπρις ἐκφέρεται. νίκας ae 
καὶ τὰ μὲν θεῶν 
mapéBav καὶ ὅπως Kpoviday ἀπάτασεν ob λέγω 
οὐδὲ τὸν ἔννυχον “Away 
TwaKTopa γαίας, &e. 

ονίδαν ἀπάτασεν ov χέγω does, it is true, look 
like logaoedic verse. But the illusion does not last 
when one remembers that in Pindar the last foot of 


the dactylic κῶλον in ἐπισύνθετα is quite frequently 
atrochee. These lines run A(4) ε ε A(4) ε Δ ε Δ, &c. 


the strophe, we may assume provisionally 
that περίοδοι ended at these points, and pro- 
ceed to look about for further evidence. To 
a certain extent, the first line of a strophe 
as well as the last has a character of its own, 
that is, has recurrent forms which seem to 
have been preferred. If the lines which follow 
the closing cadences show any such charac- 
teristics, the division of the strophe at these 
points will be confirmed. 

But there is also a non-metrical criterion. 
Grammar or syntax helps a little. In Greek. 
poetry the sense is often independent of 
strophic limits—a sentence is carried over 
the iunctura of two strophae. There is much 
of this in Pindar, and a little of it in the 
lyrics of tragedy. Now where it does occur 
there is a distinct tendency to make the 
transition by means of a relative pronoun. 
For example, in 0.7. 1195, the antistrophe 
begins ‘doris xa’ ὑπερβολάν᾽ κιτιλ.: Bacchae, 
87, ‘dv ποτ᾽ ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν ὠδίνων λοχίαις ἀνάγκαις᾽ 
«7.4. This then, we are tempted to think, 
was felt to be a neat and happy connecting 
link, just as in Latin prose the relative was 
frequently adopted for attaching a period to 
its predecessor. Thus there is a presump- 
tion that it will be found rather frequently 
at the beginning of a new περίοδος, within 
the strophe. Premising that, syntactically, 
the participial clause is very like a relative 
clause in effect, we now proceed to examine 
a choric passage on these principles, looking 
for (a) a closing cadence, (b) occurrence of 
either relative pronoun or participle at the 
beginning of a περίοδος. Take 0.7. 1186 :— 


~ 
ἰὼ γενεαὶ βροτῶν, 
ὡς ὑμᾶς ἴσα καὶ τὸ μη- 
δὲν ζώσας ἐναριθμῶ. 
τίς γάρ, τίς ἀνὴρ πλέον 
τᾶς εὐδαιμονίας φέρει 
1190 ἢ τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν 
καὶ δόξαντ᾽ ἀποκλῖναι ; 
τὸν σόν τοι παράδειγμ᾽ ἔχων, 
τὸν σὸν δαίμονα, τὸν σόν, ὦ 
τλάμων Οἰδιπόδα, βροτῶν 
οὐδεν μακαρίζω" 
ant. 1195 ὅστις καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὰν 
τοξεύσας ἐκράτησε τοῦ 
πάντ᾽ εὐδαίμονος ὄλβου, 
ὦ Ζεῦ, κατὰ μὲν φθίσας 
τὰν γαμψώνυχα παρθένον 
χρησμῳδόν, θανάτων δ᾽ ἐμᾷ 
1200 χώρᾳ πύργος ἀνέστα, 
ἐξ οὗ καὶ βασιλεὺς καλεῖ 
ἐμὸς καὶ τὰ μέγιστ᾽ ἐτι- 
, a > 
μάθης ταῖς μεγάλαισιν ἐν 
Θήβαισιν ἀνάσσων. 
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Here lines ending in...... —A lead 
up to a final κῶλον with the ending _.- _v 
ΟΥ & _A. Inthe strophe the 2nd and 
3rd περίοδος begin with the beginning of a 
new sentence, so that there is no syntactical 
criterion — for, considering the frequency 
with which the Greek poets carry the sense 
over a iunctura, it would perhaps be rash to 
say that a full stop afforded even a slight 
presumption that there was a metrical break 
at the place. But in the antistrophe the 
second περίοδος opens with a participle, the 
third with a relative pronoun, and the sec- 
tions which we have now obtained are sym- 
metrical enough: numbering the κῶλα, we 
have 3: 4:4, or 3:4:3+41, if we prefer 
to isolate the ‘clausula’ or last κῶλον, as 
belonging at once to the strophic whole and 
to the last περίοδος. Schmidt arrives—by 
processes which it is perhaps hardly worth 
while to examine, in view of the results 
they lead to—at the division 4 : 4 : 3, so 
that the first περίοδος ends with the line 
τίς γάρ, τίς ἀνὴρ πλέον and the second with 
τὸν σόν τοι παράδειγμ᾽ ἔχων (Jebb, ‘ Metr. 
Anal.’ to Oed. Tyr.). 

Eur. Jon, 452 f., is a system which yields 
satisfactory results, when it is analyzed by 
the help of these criteria. The περίοδοι con- 
sist of κῶλα of the following length: 3, 4, 
2, 4,3, 4. The last 4 κῶλα are to be re- 
garded as a short πνῖγος, which serves as a 
sort of larger clausula to the whole system. 
Thus there is a perfect symmetry :— 


Many other lyrics in tragedy fall into equally 
intelligible and effective groups: and if it 
were to appear that there are many which 
do not yield results so obvious, the validity 
of the method would not be disproved. It 
is not necessary to suppose that, unless the 
principle of composition was a hard and fast 
rule from which no poet might depart in 
any piece, it cannot have existed at all. In 
some cases the ends of groups may have 
been marked by musical effects only, effects 
which it is now impossible to recover. At 
all events, if the criteria proposed do fail 
us, we cannot with much confidence expect 
to be enlightened by a method which divides 
O. T. 1186 ἢ. in the ratio 4 : 4 : 3. 

But the |prosecution of this subject in 
detail is of little interest for the ordinary 
student of Greek literature, who merely 
wishes to read Greek poetry with intelligent 
appreciation, not to study it as a professional 
scholar: for him it is enough to master the 


outlines of metrical theory, and to become 
familiar in practice with the more obvious 
and simple metrical forms, and the places 
where they occur—such as the three fre- 
quently recurring clausulae specified above. 
The teaching of these elements would not be 
difficult or laborious if it were consistently 
pursued from the first, and made to in- 
variably accompany all reading of Greek 
lyrics in schools. It is when it comes late 
that it seems formidable and repellent— 
when habits of unmetrical and meaningless 
pronunciation have been formed, and when 
much lee-way has to be made up, ground 
having to be covered rapidly because it had 


been neglected before. It may be objected | 


that schoolboys have no spare energy or 


spare power of memory for an extra subject Ὁ 


like this. But is it so certain that any such 
burden would be imposed? At all events 
there would be a decided gain to set against 
it—that poetry read would be remembered 
much more easily; a great deal would fix 
itself in the careful reader’s memory, without 
any special effort at all. Further, some 
little saving could probably be effected with 
advantage in other directions. The old 
technical terminology for the lyric metres 
of Catullus and Horace might to a large 
extent be dispensed with. The metres of 
these poets would become more intelligible 
if simply brought into connection with some 
elementary Greek types. This brings us 
back to a point already insisted upon—the 
importance of historical order in dealing 
with the various forms of a measure. How, 
for example, is the metre of Catullus’ Atys 
to be explained by itself? We must go back 
to Greek prototypes. And here, as always, 
the teacher would have to distinguish what 
it was necessary to know for the literary 
student, and what has only a special and 
theoretical interest. In this case, he would 
explain the nature of ‘Ionic’ verse —a 
measure which, with the dochmius, it would 
probably be well to treat apart from the 
three classes of metre above defined, ex- 
plaining that its exact musical structure is 
not known with any degree of certainty. 
He would explain, then, that the essential 
feature of it was a strong stress on the third 
of four syllables (that is, supposing him to 
be dealing with Ionic a minori, the form 
most common in extant literature), and he 
would point to Anacreon’s lyrics— 


/ Ι / 
φέρ᾽ ὕδωρ, φέρ᾽ οἶνον ὦ παι 
and to Aeschylus, who according to the 
scholia on the Prometheus became familiar 
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with the measure through Anacreon’s visit 
to the court of Pisistratus, 


μεταμανθάνουσα δ᾽ ὕμνον 
or 
/ 
νοτίοις ἔτεγξα παγαῖς, 
connecting with this, in the next place, the 
normal Ionic which Anacreon has as a 
‘ clausula 
dye δηὖτε μηκέθ᾽ οὔτω 
πατάγῳ τε κἀλαλητῷ 
Σκυθικὴν πόσιν παρ᾽ οἴνῳ 
μελετῶμεν, ἀλλὰ καλοῖς 


ε ’ > 
ὑποπίνοντες ἐν ὕμνοις 
and which in the Persae is continuous— 
πεπέρακεν μὲν ὃ περσέπτολις ἤδη K.T.A.; 


and finally pointing out, with the help of 
the surviving Greek line 


Γαλλαὶ μητρὸς dpeins φιλόθυρσοι δρομάδες, 
that what Catullus has is a combination of 
the broken and the normal Ionic— 


| / 
super alta, vectus ΗΝ celeri rate  maria.! 


This is only one example out of many. 
Most lyric measures could be treated in the 
same way, and the real effect of Catullus’ 
or Horace’s forms would be much better 
understood by contrast with what had pre- 
ceded them in Greece-——how, for instance, 
Horace imparted Roman ‘ gravitas’ to the 
Aleaic stanza by two changes, making the 
spondee or heavy trochee regular in the 


1 For the ἦθος of the measure, it is in its general 
effect a trochaic dipody unhinged or thrown out of 
balance by a strong stress on one half of it: there- 
fore adapted to express mental disturbance: and 
hence constantly associated with the ecstatic worship 
of Cybele and Dionysus—being, for example, the 
metre of most of the lyrics in the Bucchae. 


second place (_ : __)—a form perhaps 
suggested by the Pindaric ‘ epitritus’—and 
having ‘diaeresis’ in the middle of the 
verse where Alcaeus had none, 
χειμῶνι μοχθεῦντες μεγάλῳ μάλα, 

this effect being somewhat akin to the 
juxtaposition of two κῶλα in the elegiac 
‘pentameter’; while in Sapphic verse he 
introduced an effect akin to the hexametric 
linking of two groups by ‘ caesura’ (...‘ nivis 
atque dirae,’ a word beginning in the middle 


of the dactyl, --“- -- - -» -*). 

All these are very familiar facts, of which, 
as facts, no scholar or teacher requires to be 
reminded. What its perhaps not altogether 
superfluous to insist upon, is the selection or 
discrimination of those facts which might 
be taught easily and with advantage. Per- 
haps it is sanguine to expect that a new 
impulse would be given to the study of 
Greek poetry, and a new attraction added to 
it. But the experiment might at least be 
tried. 

At present metrical matters are often 
spoken of as a very recondite and special 
study, more so even than palaeography. It 
is difficult to see any justification for this. 
Palaeography may be taken on trust by the 
ordinary student. For the constitution of 
the text, he may, reasonably and without 
material loss, rely upon some editor who is 
known to be sound and careful. But he 
cannot read a line of poetry with any ap- 
proximation to the effect originally intended 
by the poet unless he knows something of 
metre. True, the most advanced metrician 
probably falls short of being able to repro- 
duce or reconstruct the exact scheme which 
Aeschylus or Pindar intended. But it is at 
least certain that Greek lyrics were not pro- 
nounced as if they were English prose. 


W. R. Harpe. 


NOTES ON EARLY ATHENIAN HISTORY. 


I.—Tue Councit : ἐφέται AND vavxpapot. 


ALL students of Greek history are aware 
that much ingenuity has been expended on 
attempts to reconstruct the pre-Solonian 
constitution of Athens. One of the most 
important points debated has been the ques- 
tion what was the nature of the Council 
which undoubtedly always existed, and what 


were its relations to the later Council of the 
Areopagus. Several elaborate theories as to 
this have been constructed: the most brilli- 
ant and most popular is that of Lange: it 
has been adopted wholly or in part by nearly 
all later writers. 

He maintains! that the ἐφέται mentioned 


1 Abh. d. k. Sachs. Gesellschaft a, Wissenschaften 
17. Leipzig. 1879. 
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in the laws of Draco were members of the 
Council of the Areopagus ; the number fifty- 
one he explains by the supposition that the 
Council consisted of sixty members : nine of 
them were the nine Archons, the remainder 
were called ἐφέτα. The Archons were 
selected from the members of the Council ; 
the members of the Council were divided 
equally among the four Ionic tribes. The 
name ἐφέτης he derives from ἐπὶ and érys. 
This hypothesis he supports by analogy 
with the Spartan γερουσία which consisted of 
twenty-eight γέροντες and two βασιλεῖς. 

I do not wish to criticise this theory at 
length: I will in this place content myself 
with pointing out that there is no authority 
at all for ‘he statement that the nine 
Archons were elected from members of the 
Council ; this however is essential to the 
whole. The analogy with Sparta is a very 
unsafe one, the two states are in every way 
unlike one another. The derivation of the 
word ἐφέτης is at the best very doubtful. 

Besides the Council of sixty Lange supposes 
that there was also a Council of 300, chosen 
seventy-five from each tribe and twenty-five 
from each Phratria. This is the body of 
300 which tried the murderers of the 
Cylonians and was set in power by 
Cleomenes. 

Lange is followed by Phillipi! ; Gilbert 
and Busolt accept his exposition with more 
or less reserve. His theory has very nearly 
driven out of the field that of Wecklein: he 
maintains? that before Solon there was a 
place of judgment on the Areopagus but no 
Council of the Areopagites. The ἐφέται in 
the early times judged in all the courts, but 
had no dutiesas a Council. The king how- 
ever was helped and advised in the govern- 
ment by the ναύκραροι who formed a kind of 
Council. 

Others have attempted to show that the 
fifty-one épérac were really identical with the 
ναύκραροι ; there were added to the forty- 
eight vavxpapo three ἐξηγῆται. 

I propose now to examine the grounds for 
the two theories by which it is maintained 
that the old Council at Athens was identical 
with (a) the ἐφέται, (8) the ναύκραροι. If, as 
I hope, I can show that there is really no 
evidence for either, I shall then in a later 
paper discuss what positive evidence we have 
as to the constitution of the Council. 

a. ἐφέται. 

In both theories there is one common 
characteristic. They are an attempt to re- 
1 Der Areopag und die Epheten. Berlin. 1874. 

3 Sitzwngsberichte d. k. Bayer. Gesell. d. Wissen- 
schaften. III. Munich. 1873. 
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construct the constitution for a period 
concerning which there is really hardly any 
evidence. Hence, though they cannot be 
proved, it is nearly as difficult to disprove 
them. We know so little about Athens 
before Solon that there is scarcely any 
arrangement of which we can positively say 
it could not have existed. AIII can attempt 
to do is to show that there is no evidence ; 
that both hypotheses are so evidently with- 
out support that they may safely be disre- 
garded. In order to do so I must begin by 
calling attention to the nature of our authori- 
ties. All criticisms must start from the 
fact that so far as we know there existed in 
antiquity no contemporary written record of 
any event at Athens before the time of 
Solon. All statements of our authorities 
are eventually derived from the laws and 
poems of Solon. In the former were in- 
corporated some of the laws of Draco. Some 
of these laws were still in use (altered and 
revised) in the fourth century. I shall now 
attempt to show that all statements with 
regard to the ἐφέται are based eventually 
on these laws. If this can be done, it will 
follow that, as the ἐφέται are only known 
from legal and judicial documents, we have 
no evidence at all and can have none for 
giving them any constitutional position 
outside the law-courts. 

I will now quote the authorities, which 
may be grouped in three divisions : (1) a law 
of Draco incorporated in the laws of Solon, 
(2) a single clause in one of Solon’s laws, 
(3) procedure in the law-courts of the fourth 
century. 


1. C.L.A. i. 61, part of the revision of the laws in 
409 B.c. Omitting the introductory formulae the 
decree runs : τὸν Δράκοντος νόμον τὸμ περὶ τοῦ φόνου 
ἀναγραψάντων οἱ ἀναγραφῆς τῶν νόμων παραλαβόντες 
παρὰ τοῦ [κατὰ πρυτανείαν γραμματέως τῆς βουλῆς ἐ 
στήλῃ λιθίνῃ καὶ καταθέντων πρόσθεν τῆς στοᾶς τῆς 
βασιλείας. οἱ δε πωληταὶ ἀπομισθωσάντων κατὰ τὸν 
νόμον. οἱ δε Ἑλληνοταμίαι δόντων τὸ ἀργύριον. 

πρῶτος ἄξων. καὶ ἐὰμ μὴ ᾽κ προνοίας κτ[είνῃ τίς 
τινα, φεύγειν. δι]κάζειν δὲ τοὺς βασιλέας αἰτιῶν φόνου 
ἢ [ἐάν τις αἰτιᾶται τὸν βου]λεύσαντα' τοὺς δὲ ἐφέτας 
διαγνῶναι. 

The rest of the inscription is mutilated. Sufficient 
however remains to show that one of the laws of 
Demosthenes in Macartatum 57 is a copy of it. The 
law runs :— 

ἐὰν δὲ αἰδέσασθαι δέῃ, ἐὰν μὲν πατὴρ ἢ ἣ ἀδελφὸς ἢ 
υἱεῖς, πάντας ἢ τὸν κωλύοντα κρατεῖν....... ἐὰν δὲ τούτων 
μηδεὶς ἢ, κτείνῃ δ᾽ ἄκων, γνῶσι δ᾽ οἱ πεντήκοντα καὶ εἷς 
[ἢ] οἱ ἐφέται ἄκοντα κτεῖναι, ἐσέσθων δεκα oi φράτερες 
ἐὰν θελώσι τούτους δὲ οἱ πεντήκοντα καὶ εἷς 
αἱρείσθων. καὶ οἱ πρότερον κτείναντες ἐν τῷδε τῷ 
θεσμῷ ἐνεχέσθων. 

The following law in Dem. in Aristocratem 37 


3 I do not refer in this statement to the ἀναγραφὴ 
of the Archons. 
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seems to be copied from the same θεσμός of Dracon : 
ἐὰν δέ τις τὸν ἀνδροφόνον κτείνῃ ἢ αἴτιος ἢ φόνου, 
ἀπεχόμενον ἀγορᾶς ἐφορίας καὶ ἄθλων καὶ ἱερῶν 
᾿Αμφικτυονικῶν, ὥσπερ Tov ᾿Αθηναῖον κτείναντα, ἐν τοῖς 
αὐτοῖς ἐνέχεσθαι᾽ διαγιγνώσκειν δε τοὺς ἐφέτας. 

A good deal of the law still remains indecipherable. 
As to the text; alter κρατεῖν in L. 2 there are 
some words in the inscription omitted in the 
Demosthenes quotation. In L.4 ἢ of ἐφέται ; ithas been 
pointed out that the ἤ is probably a false copy of the 
text. The transcriber did uot understand the HOI 
which he read 7 of instead of οἱ, This cannot be 
now read on the stone. ἴ,, 4 ἐσέσθων δέκα. Deimo- 
sthenes reads αἰδεσέσθων δέ. L. 5 τούτους δέκ.τ.λ. The 
MS. reads τούτοις, the stone is here of no use, the 
restoration τούτους is adopted by most scholars. 

Pollux. viii. 125 has 

ἐφέται τὸν μὲν ἀριθμὸν εἷς καὶ πεντήκοντα, Δράκων 
δ᾽ αὐτοὺς κατέστησεν ἀριστίνδην αἱρεθέντας. It has 
been suggested that this notice is taken indirectly 
from this law, which Pollux has interpreted as did 
the transcribers as though the ἀριστίνδην αἱρεθέντας 
refers to the ἐφέται. 

2. Next in importance are two quotations from 
Solon. 

Plutarch, Solon 19. 

ἀτίμων door ἄτιμοι ἦσαν, πρὶν ἢ Σόλωνα ἄρξαι, 
ἐπιτίμους εἶναι πλὴν ὅσοι ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου ἢ ὅσοι ἐκ τῶν 
ἐφετῶν ἢ ἐκ πρυτανείου καταδικασθέντες ὑπὸ τῶν 
βασιλέων ἐπὶ φόνῳ ἢ σφαγαῖσιν ἢ ἐπὶ τυραννίδι ἔφευγον 
ὅτε ὁ θεσμὸς ἐφάνη ὅδε. 

Andocides, de Mysteriis 78 : a passage in the decree 
of Patrocleides is obviously founded on this. 

πλὴν ὁπόσα ἐν στήλαις γέγραπται τῶν μὴ ἐνθάδε 
μεινάντων, ἢ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου ἢ τῶν ἐφετῶν ἢ ἐκ 
πρυτανείου ἢ Δελφινίου ἐδικάσθη ἢ ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων, 
ἢ ἐπὶ φόνῳ τίς ἐστὶ φυγή, ἢ θάνατος κατεγνώσθη, ἢ 
σφαγεῦσιν ἢ τυράννοις. 

It is probable that neither version gives the exact 
text of the law; in Andocides it is very probable, 
as Wecklein suggests, that the ἤ before ὑπὸ τῶν 
βασιλέων and perhaps before ἐπὶ φόνῳ are due to care- 
less one of the stone, as in the inscription before 

uoted. : 
i Though the text is not quite certain we have these 
two fragments of the laws of Solon referring to the 
épéra:; one of these is taken from the laws of 
Draco. 

8. Besides these there are a number of passages in 
ancient authors describing more or less fully the five 
courts for bloodshed which had continued to exist 
from the time of Draco. Of these the most impor- 
tant are Dem. in Aristocr. 24 etc., 65 etc. and Aristotle 
"AO. πολ. 57. Both describe these courts as they 
were in the fourth century ; both are founded on the 
contemporary laws, and to a great extent consist of 
quotations from them. ‘These laws are the laws of 
Draco as preserved and modified by Solon, and 
again revised in 409 and perhaps later. 

In Demosthenes the épéra: are spoken of as still 
judging in certain of their courts. They were pro- 
bably also mentioned in Aristotle, but an unfortunate 
lacuna leaves this doubtful. 

Almost all other accounts of the épéra: in the 
lexicographers etc. are from one of these sources ; 
they are based either on the laws of Solon, or the 
accounts in Aristotle and Demosthenes of the proce- 
dure in the 4th century. The following are the 
most important passages :— 

Harpocration s.v. ἐφέται. of δικάζοντες τὰς ἐφ᾽ 
αἵματι κρίσεις ἐπὶ παλλαδίῳ καὶ ἐπὶ πρυτανείῳ καὶ ἐπὶ 
Δελφινίῳ καὶ ἐν φρεαττῷ ἐφέται ἐκαλοῦντο. 
and again :— 

ἐπὶ παλλαδίῳ. Δημοσθένης ἐν τῷ κατὰ ᾿Αριστοκρά- 
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τους. δικαστήριόν ἐστιν οὕτω καλούμενον ws καὶ 
᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείᾳ, ἐν ᾧ δικάζουσιν 
ἀκουσίου φόνου καὶ βουλεύσεως οἱ ἐφέται. 

He adds an account of the origin of the court, 
which he attributes to the robbery of the Palladium 
from Agamemnon by Demophon on the return from 
Troy. Fifty Athenians and tifty Argives were judges. 
obs ἐφέτας ἐκάλεσαν παρὰ τὸ παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων ἐφεθῆναι 
αὐτοῖς τὰ τῆς κρίσεως. ‘This, as we learn from 
Eustathius, comes from Kleidemos. 

Pollux 177 etc. describes the Athenian δικαστήρια, 
then says :— 

ἐφέται τὸν μεν ἀριθμὸν εἷς καὶ πεντήκοντα. Δράκων 
δ᾽ αὐτοὺς κατέστησεν ἀριστίνδην αἱρεθέντας. ἐδίκαζον δὲ 
τοῖς ἐφ᾽ αἵματι διωκομένοις ἐν τοῖς πέντε δικαστηρίοι5. 
Σόλων δ᾽ αὐτοῖς προσκατέστησε τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου παγου 
βουλήν. κατὰ μικρὸν δὲ κατεγελάσθη τὸ τῶν ἐφετῶν 
δικαστήριον. δοκοῦσι δ᾽ ὠνομάσθαι ὅτι πρότερον τοῦ 
βασιλέως τοὺς ἐπ᾽ ἀκουσίῳ φόνῳ κρινομένου» ἐξετάζοντος 
ὁ Δράκων τοῖς ἐφέταις παρέδωκε τὴν κρίσιν, ἐφέσιμον 
ἀπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως πεποιηκώς. 
᾿ The first part of this seems to be from Draco’s 
aw. 

Photius and Suidas have :— 

ἐφέται. ἄνδρες οἵτινες περιιόντες ἐδίκαζον. ἐφέται 
δὲ ἐκλήθησαν ἤτοι ὅτι ἐπὶ αἵματι ἐδίκαζον ἤτοι ὅτι ἔφεσις 
παρ᾽ αὐτῶν οὐ δύναται εἰς ἄλλο δικαστήριον γίγνεσθαι 
τουτέστιν ἔκκλητος. 
and also :— 

ἄνδρες ὑπὲρ ν΄ ἔτη γεγονότες καὶ ἄριστα βεβιωκέναι 
ὑπόληψιν ἔχοντες οἱ καὶ τὰς φονικὰς δίκας ἐδίκαζον. 

The statement of age is new. ἄριστα βεβιωκέναι 
ὑπόληψιν ἔχοντες is a paraphrase of the ἀριστίνδην 
αἱρεθέντες of Pollux. 

Timaeus. Ler. Platonicum. 

ἐφέται: πεντήκοντά εἰσιν οὗτοι of ἀπὸ Δράκοντος 
περὶ φόνου δικάζοντες κριταί. 

The only passages in fact which appear to be due 
to any other source, are the following: 

Frag. Hist. Graccorum. 1. p. 394 from S. 
Maxemus : 

ἐκ yap τῶν ἐννέα καθισταμένων ἀρχόντων ᾿Αθήνησι 
τοὺς ᾿Αρεοπαγίτας ἔδει συνιστάναι δικαστάς, ὥς φησιν 
᾿Ανδροτίων ἐν δευτέρᾳ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων. ὕστερον δὶ 
πλειόνων γέγονεν ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλή" τουτέστιν ἐξ 
ἀνδρῶν περιφανεστέρων πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑνός. 

G. Pachym. ἐκ τῶν ἐννέα καθισταμένων ἀρχόντων 
᾿Αθήνησιν ἔδει τοὺς ᾿Αρεοπαγίτας εἶναι, ὧν ἀριθμὸς εἰς 
ἕνα καὶ πεντήκοντα ἐποσοῦτο. 

The passages are confused and inconsistent ; we 
get however a clear distinction between ’Apeorayirat 
δικασταί and ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου Bovah. The δικασταί 
would be the πεντήκοντα καὶ εἷς. ‘The only part of 
the statement which is new is that the δικασταί were 
taken ἐκ τῶν ἐννέα καθισταμένων ἀρχόντων. It is at 
least very probable that this is a mistake of the 
transcriber and that the whole clause ran ἐξ ἀνδρῶν 
περιφανεστάτων πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑνὸς τοὺς ᾿Αρεοπαγίτας 
ἔδει συνεστάναι δικαστάς, ὕστερον δὲ πλείονων γέγονεν 
ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλή, ἐκ τῶν ἐννέα καθισταμένη 
ἀρχόντων. 

I do not wish however to press this: there is 
nothing in itself improbable that the jurors—the 
épérai—should be chosen from among those who had 
been Archons, The passage may be taken to prove 
that the épéra: were drawn from the same class as 
the βουλή afterwards: it does not show that the 
ἐφέται as a body were identical with the βουλή. 


It is clear then that with this one doubt- 
ful exception all accounts of the ἐφέται can 


be traced back to these laws. The state- 
ments are on the whole simple and consistent, 
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What we learn from them is that in the time 
of Draco the verdict in certain cases was 
given not by the Archons but by a body of 
fifty-one ἐφέται ; the βασιλεύς presided in the 
court and introduced the case, the ἐφέται 
gave the decision. Solon decided that in 
cases of wilful murder the members of the 
Council of the Areopagus should take the 
place of the ἐφέται ; for other cases of blood- 
shed the name of ἐφέται was preserved to 
later times. Besides this nothing else what- 
ever was known or is known about them. 
The statement is found in some writers that 
they were introduced by Draco ; this is not 
an authentic statement, it is only a hasty 
deduction from the fact that Draco in his 
laws regulates their procedure. 

If however instead of going outside the 
evidence we examine it, we find that it tells 
us a good deal. The evidence is entirely 
legal: it comes entirely from codes of law : 
it is occupied simply with judicial procedure. 
Draco decreed that certain suits should be 
decided by fifty-one ἐφέται ; these held 
exactly the same position as the δικασταί in 
later times. The βασιλεύς presided, the 
ἐφέται found the verdict. The épéra: do not 
appear as an independent corporation with 
judicial power, but as assistants to the 
magistrate: they are jurors. Why should 
we suppose that they ever were anything 
more than this? There is no evidence of 
any kind, except an improbable etymology, 
for supposing that the ἐφέται had any exis- 
tence outside the court of the βασιλεύς. 
Draco, as we know, codified the law, he wrote 
out the rules of procedure. Among these 
one was that in cases of bloodshed a man 
should be tried by a jury of fifty-one; the 
jurors were called ἐφέται. In later times 
they were called δικασταί. Substitute for 
the word ἐφέται the word δικασταί and in 
every place where it occurs the latter word 
will be equally appropriate. The whole 
attempt to make of the ἐφέται a council or 
board has no support. It is of course possi- 
ble that the ἐφέται were chosen from among 
members of the Areopagus ; it is indeed pro- 
bable that they were : but even if this was the 
case it would be as gratuitous to identify the 
fifty-one ἐφέται with the Council, as it would 
be to identify the recuperatores at Rome 
(who were Senators) with the Senate. 

Lange’s theory arises from an attempt to 
explain the number fifty-one. As he justly 
says, ‘it has no connection with any of the 
known divisions of the Athenian people in 
the pre-Solonian period.’ It is however 
important to remember that it is very 
similar to the numbers of the δικασταί at 
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Athens in later times. If we find fifty-one 
ἐφέται and later 201 δικασταί we cannot 
separate the two numbers: the fifty-one 
ἐφέται must have been the model of the 201, 
501, 1001, δικασταί. The question is: Are we 
to explain the number fifty-one on the same 
principle as the later 3011 Is it simply 
chosen arbitrarily as the nearest odd number 
to some round number, or is there some 
special historical cause for it? A positive 
answer cannot yet be given. 

As to the class from whom the ἐφέται 
were chosen, we have the doubtful authority 
of Androtion for the statement that the 
δικασταὶ of ᾿Αρεοπαγῖται, te. of ἐφέται, Were 
chosen from those who were Archons. If 
this is true, and we are not justified in 
rejecting it, then it follows that whenever a 
murder case had to be tried the βασιλεύς 
had to form a court of fifty-one from among 
the ex-Archons, just as at Rome the Praetor 
has to select judices from the Senators. 
The jurors were in this case also probably 
members of the Council; it is necessary 
however again to insist on the fact that this 
is quite a different thing from any judicial 
activity of the Council itself; nor does it 
imply that the ἐφέται formed a council, or 
had any corporate existence outside the 
law-court. Solon made an _ important 
change in allowing all citizens to sit ina 
δικαστήριον. From this time the name is 
changed ; the word ἐφέται is only used of 
the old established courts, even in one 
of them, that ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ Πάγῳ, the council as 
a whole henceforth took the place of the 
fifty-one who had before sat.as jurors. How 
the ἐφέται were appointed for the other 
courts of bloodshed we do not know ; from 
Ar. ᾽ΑΘθ. Πολ. 57 it is extremely probable that 
the ἐφέται were chosen as were the other δικασ- 
ταί by lot. If the reading οἱ λαχόντες [ἐφέται] 
be right, it would be sufticient to show that 
there was no essential difference between a 
δικαστής and an ἐφέτης ; the juror in one 
court was called by one name and in another 
by another. 

We may if this view be correct absolutely 
put aside all thought of the ἐφέται in dealing 
with the Athenian Constitution; they 
belong purely to legal history. This is the 
reason why they are not mentioned in the 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. As the first instance in 
history of trial by jury they are of the 
greatest interest ; it is a mistake to obscure 
this by attributing to them other functions. 
The account given by our authorities is 
simple and intelligible ; there is no reason 
for supplanting them by any elaborate 
theory for which there can be no evidence. 
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B. ναύκραροι. 
We may then reject the identification of 


the ἐφέται with the old Council at Athens ; 
we must now consider Wecklein’s theory 
that the ναύκραροι formed a sort of council 
to the King and Archons. As is well known, 
the only support for it is a single passage in 
Herodotus. Speaking of the conspiracy of 
Cylon the historian says: τούτους ἀνιστᾶσι 
μὲν οἱ πρυτάνιες τῶν VavKpdpwr, οἵ περ ἔνεμον 
τότε τὰς ᾿Αθήνας. This statement has natur- 
ally caused much difficulty ; a few authors 
have based on it the theory of a council of 
ναύκραροι ; Others have more wisely almost 
entirely disregarded it. It is not however 
satisfactory to have to put aside a deliberate 
statement of Herodotus, and there is, I think, 
a simple explanation of the expression. 

We have besides the chapter of Herodotus 
an account of the conspiracy of Cylon by 
Thucydides.2, He says nothing about the 
ναύκραροι at all, but says: τότε δὲ τὰ πολλὰ 
τῶν πολιτικῶν οἱ ἐννέα ἄῤχοντες ἔπρασσον. 
This is generally supposed to be a deliberate 
correction of Herodotus. There is however 
in Thucydides an expression which explains 
how it is that the ναύκραροι have got into the 
other account. Thucydides says that when 
the alarm was sounded the people ἐβοήθησαν 
πανδημεὶ ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν, 1.6. all the villagers 
from Attica came to help against the tyrants. 
Now in the time before Cleisthenes the 
smallest local division of Attica was the 
vavkpapia : it was a financial unit and ap- 
parently also a military unit. Each ναυκραρία 
had to supply two ἱππεῖς and perhapsa ship ; 
direct taxation when levied was levied ac- 
cording to vavxpapia. Cleisthenes after- 


1 Her. v. 71. 
Ξ Thue. i. 126. 
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wards substituted organisation by Demes 
for that by vavxpapia. A vavepapia was 
was then almost certainly a collection of 
men living in the same place, forming a unit 
for financial and military purposes. When 
then all the Athenians trooped into Athens 
they would come in their vavkpapia ; the 
members of each ναυκραρία would march in 
together and bivouac together and would 
be under the leadership of their vav«papos. 
This is the only way to explain how the 
ναυκραρίαι have got into the story at all; the 
coming in πανδημεὶ € ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν is the same 
as coming in κατὰ ναυκραρίας. 

It does not at all follow that Herodotus 
is right in saying that at this time οἱ πρυτάνιες 
τῶν ναυκράρων ἔνεμον τὰς ’AGavas. He may 
have made a mistake. It is however some- 
thing to be able to show that his mistake 
naturally arises from the fact that at this 
crisis the ναυκραρίαι had an unusual impor- 
tance. Whether the expression πρυτάνιες 
τῶν ναυκράρων is simply a mistake for vav- 
kpapiov and is identical with ναύκραροι, or 
whether there really were some leaders 
chosen from among the ναύκραροι, we have no 
means of determining ; whatever is the truth 
as to this, in neither case is there any reason 
to suppose a permanent government of 
Athens by a council of ναύκραροι : an organi- 
sation by ναυκραρίαι of the militia called out 
for a sadden emergency is all that is neces- 
sary. 

We may then 1 think put aside all thought 
of ἐφέται or ναύκραροι in attempting to paint 
a picture of the early Council which probably 
existed at Athens. 1 hope in another paper 
to be able to discuss what other evidence 
there is on the constitution of this Council. 

J. W. Heapiam, 


EUR. MEDEA, 1056—1058. 


μὴ δῆτα, θυμὲ, μὴ σύγ᾽ ἐργάσῃ τάδε. 


ἔασον αὐτοὺς, ὦ τάλαν" φεῖσαι τέκνων. 
ἐκεῖ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν ζῶντες εὐφρανοῦσί σε. 


ΤΉΕΒΕ lines have been universally re- 
garded as forming a portion of Medea’s 
farewell to her infant sons. In them the 
mother is recognized as revolting for the 
second time from her plan to slay her inno- 
cent babes, and the whole passage, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rendering, might be 
analyzed thus: (1) Medea’s resolve to 
murder her children (il. 1019-—1039) ; (2) 
change of resolve and determination to 
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spare them (1040—1048); (3) return to 
former purpose of slaying them (1049— 
1055); (4) second repentance and change of 
feeling (1056—58); (5) final return to 
original design (1059—to end of passage). 
There is, no doubt, great beauty and truth- 
fulness to nature in thus depicting the 
mother’s double recoil from the slaughter of 
her children, but the passage in question as 
it stands presents great difticulties, and 
after a careful study of it I cannot but 
believe that this idea, however beautiful, of 
passion’s double victory over that most 
obstinate of foes, a mother’s love, never 
T 
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belonged to Euripides, but that the lines in 
question (1056-—58) were originally given 
to the chorus and read thus : 


μὴ δῆτα θῦμα, μὴ σύγ᾽ ἐργάσῃ τόδε. 
ἔασον αὐτοὺς, ὦ τάλαν: φεῖσαι τέκνων. 
ἐπεὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν ζῶντες εὐφρανοῦσί σε. 


As will be observed, only three slight 
changes have been made, θυμέ into θῦμα, 
τάδε to τόδε, and ἐκεῖ to ἐπεὶ, and by these 
emendations the otherwise obscure line 
1058 has been rendered completely intelli- 
gible. Medea has just fully and finally 
determined not to yield to her own timidity 
and tenderness of heart. She has bidden 
those present who were unworthy (or un- 
willing) to attend her sacrifice (θύματα) to 
keep away, when most naturally the chorus 
exclaims in answer to this direct address 
to themselves: ‘ Let there be no sacrifice, 
we pray thee ; do thou not do this thing. 
Let the boys live, O wretched one, and 
spare thy children, since living here with us 
(in Corinth) they will rejoice thy heart.’ 
Medea then in accordance with her set 
resolve answers passionately : ‘ Nay, by the 
avenging powers below, I shall never leave 
my children here (in Corinth) to suffer 
insult at my enemies’ hands. They must 
die.’ In favour of my emendation, I may 
add : 

(1) This interference on the part of the 
chorus conforms exactly with the μὴ προβαίη 
of line 907, the μὴ τέκνα φονεύσῃς of 855 
wnd the ἀπεννέπω τάδε of 813, 
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(2) θῦμα well re-echoes the θύμασιν of line 
1054, and ἔστω may be easily understood ; 
or we may regard it with τόδε as the object 
of ἐργάσῃ. ἐργάζομαι being used like épdw or 
ῥέζω in the sense of ‘ performing’ a sacrifice. 
I might even suggest Ove in place of θῦμα. 

(3) The earnest entreaty μὴ δῆτα, ‘1 pray 
thee,’ and the expression ὦ τάλαν are both 
better suited to the chorus than to Medea 
(cf. 11. 990 and 436). τάλαν for τάλαινα, 
masc. for fem., is frequently found (ef. Ar. 
Ran. 559). 

(4) ἐκεῖ, in 1058, could only refer to 
Athens where Medea purposed going, but 
the three following lines show that Medea 
rejects the thought not of leaving them in 
Athens, but Corinth. 

(5) The occurrence of ἡμῶν with σέ in the 
same line, both referring to Medea herself is 
scarcely allowable. Medea in this whole 
speech of hers has spoken of herself in the 
singular number only. 

1 wonder indeed that the use of the pro- 
nouns alone in these lines has never before 
convinced any commentator of the propriety 
of transferring the three lines to the chorus. 
After all, do we lose much by making 
Medea renounce her resolve but once in- 
stead of twice? Is not the double victory 
over her own inward repugnance and the 
remonstrance of the chorus even more 
powerful and more dramatic ? 


K. E. Crossy. 


Princeton. 


ON THE USE OF προδανείζειν. 


Ir is stated in the dictionaries that 
προδανείζειν, προδανειστής, προδανεισμός Mean 
respectively ‘ to lend before or first,’ ‘a first 
lender,’ ‘a previous loan.’ I shall en- 
deavour to show that this meaning is some- 
times excluded by the context and nowhere 
required. 

I begin with the examples cited in the 
Paris edition of Stephanus, and in Liddell 
and Scott. They are (1) Dio Cass. 51. 17 
τοῖς τε προδανείσασί τι πάντα ἀπηλλαγη, (2) 
Lucian De Sacrif.c. 3 6 Χρύσης...... ἐπειδὴ 
ἄπρακτος dane παρὰ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος, ὡς ἂν 
καὶ προδανείσας τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι τὴν χάριν δικαιο- 
λογεῖται καὶ ἀπαιτεῖ τὴν ἀμοιβὴν καὶ μόνον οὐκ 
ὀνειδίζει (1. and 8. give this reference as 
illustrating the middle; Jacobitz in his 
critical preface mentions no variant, and 


προδανείσας is given in the Index verborum 
ac phrasium Luciani published by Reitz in 
1746, the ultimate source of most of the 
quotations from Lucian in our dictionaries), 
(3) Plut. Per. ὁ. 13 ἡ yap ἐν τῷ ποιεῖν 
εὐχέρεια καὶ ταχύτης οὐκ ἐντίθησι βάρος ἔργῳ 
μόνιμον οὐδὲ κάλλους ἀκρίβειαν" 6 δ᾽ εἰς τὴν 
γένεσιν τῷ πόνῳ προδανεισθεὶς χρόνος ἐν τῇ 
σωτηρίᾳ τοῦ γενομένου τὴν ἰσχὺν ἀποδίδωσιν. 
I submit that in these three passages the 
notion of a ‘ previous loan’ is otiose and 
inapt, I should even have said imposssible, 
had not so many distinguished scholars 
acquiesced in this translation. But surely 
no one will tolerate a temporal reference of 
πρό in a fourth passage which L. and 8. 
mention as ‘Inscr. in Newton’s Halicarn.’ 
but do not quote. The inscription will be 
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found in the J/istury of Discoveries αἱ 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae, 11. 
2. p. 689. Sir C. Newton found it at 
Halicarnassus and treats it as a decree of 
the Halicarnassians: I do not know on 
what grounds M. Dareste (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell, iv. p. 341) assigns it to Cnidus. The 
passages pertinent to the enquiry are these : 
1. 3 sqq. ὅπως ἂν οἱ προδανείσαντες εἰς τὴν 
στοὰν ἣν ὃ δῆμος ἀνατίθησι τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι καὶ 
βασιλεῖ Πτολεμαίῳ φανεροὶ ὦσιν πᾶσιν, τοὺς 
ἐξεταστὰς ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἂν συντελεσθῇ ἡ στοὰ, ὅσοι ἂν 
προδανείσωσιν ἄτοκα μὴ ἔλασσον ἢ φ΄, ἀναγρά- 
ψαι αὐτῶν τὰ ὀνόματα ἐν τῇ παραστάδι τῆς 
στοᾶς πατριστί, προσγράψαντας ὅτι οἵδε ἔδωκαν 
τῷ δήμῳ ἄτοκα χρήματα εἰς τὴν κατασκευὴν τῆς 
στοᾶς, 1. 9 ὅπως δ᾽ ἂν κομίσωνται οἱ προ- 
δανεισταί, πόρους ὑποκεῖσθαι αὑτοῖς κιτιλ. It 
should be added that the revenues which 
are to form the security are already mort- 
gaged, so that the translation ‘first lenders’ 
is here singularly inappropriate. This in- 
seription indicates the significance of the 
compound ; πρό is ‘ forward’ and προδανείζειν 
is ‘to make an advance.’ But this is not 
all: the word appears to have acquired the 
sense of ‘lending without interest.’ To 
prove this with absolute certainty is difficult, 
but the following passages appear to point 
to this conclusion. In the decree of Stra- 
tocles in honour of Lycurgus, Ps.-Plut. Vit. 
x. Or. 852 B we find πολλὰ δὲ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν διὰ 
πίστεως λαβὼν καὶ προδανείσας [καὶ] εἰς τοὺς 
τῆς πόλεως καιροὺς καὶ τοῦ δήμου τὰ πάντα 
ἑξακόσια καὶ πεντήκοντα τάλανται U. Kohler 
in Hermes i. (1866) p. 314 set beside this 
two fragments from an inscription found in 
1864, which deals with Lycurgus’ adminis- 
tration, πρ]οδεδανεισμένα efa..., now C.I.A. 
ii, 162. 6. 7, and .. λακτικὸν εἰς τὰ προδεδ- 
[ανεισμένα, ib, c. 9, and concluded that 
Lycurgus had been able to borrow money 
for state purposes from private persons 
without security and probably without 
interest. The language of the Athenian 
decree as reported by Pseudo-Plutarch is 
not as appropriate as that of the decree of 
the Halicarnassians, since persons who trust 
their money so unreservedly to a minister 
of finance seem to have a better claim to 
the title προδανεισταί than the official who 
converts it to the public service, and the 
example of MHalicarnassus inspires some 
doubt about the absence of security. The 
absence of interest on the other hand 
appears essential and suits excellently the 
use of the word in °A@. Πολ. c. 16 καὶ δὴ 
καὶ τοῖς ἀπόροις προεδάνειζε χρήματα πρὸς τὰς 
ἐργασίας. I take this opportunity of 
retracting my conjecture προσεδάνειζε ‘he 


also lent money,’ which rested on the belief 
that προδανείζειν meant ‘lend beforehand ’ 
and was consequently unsatisfactory. The 
inscription (Δ, 27176 add. (=2700e) 
cited by L. and 8. for προδανεισμός probably 
recorded a loan on terms similar to those 
granted at Halicarnassus ; note 1. 7, προσ- 
ddov] δημοσίων ὑποκειμέν[ ὧν, and there is not 
the least ground for assuming that the 
words in 1. 11 προδανεισμοῖς ἰδίων τῶν ic{p.... 
must mean ‘ previous loans.’ That this is 
not necessarily the force of the compound 
is indicated by the analogy of πρόχρησις and 
προχρῆσθαι. See the examples collected by 
Kumanudis in his Συναγωγὴ Λεξέων ᾿Αθησαυ- 
ρίστων, e.g. 2927 σιτωνήσαντα. .. .. 
καὶ προχρήσαντα ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων τὴν τειμὴν τοῦ 
σίτου καὶ τὰς γενομένας μέχρι(ς) ἐνθάδε δαπάνας 
πάσας, and Μουσ. κ. βιβλ. εὐαγγ. Sx. Σμύρνῃ 
1878, p. 95 πολλάκις τῇ πόλει εἰς τὰς χρείας 
τῶν καιρῶν κεχαρισμένον καὶ προχρήσεις χρή- 
σαντα, and compare Bekk. An. Gr. I. 472. 7 
ἀφορμὴ ἰδίως παρὰ ᾿Αττικοῖς ἡἣ πάροδος 
(πρόσοδος 1) ἣν νῦν πολλοὶ πρόχρειαν καὶ 
ἐνθήκην λέγουσιν. 

There remains a sense of προδανειστής 
which may prove to have a different history. 
In the accounts of the ἱεροποιοί of Delos 
of the year when Demares was archon (180 
B.c, according to M. Homolle, Archives 
de V’Intendance sacrée ἃ Délos, p. 142) 
published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell. vi. 
1882, there occur the words προχρησάμενοι 
Ρ. 25, 1. 208 and προδανεισταῖς ib. 1. 209. 
M. Homolle, 7d. p. 69, illustrates the latter 
word from two other Delian inscriptions, 
(1) the accounts of the ἱεροποιοί of the year 
of Charilas (269 B.c., Archives p. 126), 1. 
T7—79 ἐδανείσαμεν μηνὸς Ἑκατομβαιῶνος τῇ 
πόλει καὶ προδανεισταῖς (3 names) καὶ ἀνα- 
δόχοις (3 names) X X Χ κατὰ συγγραφὴν τὴν 
παρ᾽ [[ἘξΞπι]κύδει Κριτοβούλου κειμένην τῇ πόλει 
καὶ προδανεισταῖς (3 names) and (2)-the 
accounts of the year of Sosisthenes (250 
B.c., Archives p. 130) 1. 120—121 ἐδανείσα- 
μεν μηνὸς Anvadvos κατὰ ψήφισμα τῇ πόλει 
καὶ προδανεισταῖς [τοῖς βουλ]ευταῖς δραχμὰς 
X XX ἐπὶ ὑποθήκει ταῖς προσόδοις ταῖς δημο- 
σίαις ἡ συγγραφὴ παρὰ........ Further 
(Archives p. 137) he recognises as Delian an 
inscription C.1.G. 2953 6 attributed to 
Ephesus and corrects lines il—12 thus: 
τοῦτο ἐδανείσ(α)μεν τῇ πόλει κ[ατ]ὰ [τ]ὸ 
ψήφισμα τοῦ δήμου καὶ προδανεισταῖς τοῖς 
β]ου[λ]ευτ[α]ῦῖς τοῖς ἐπὶ ΚἸαλλίζου]. In 
these three passages temple treasures are 
lent to the state and to προδανεισταί. What 
then is the meaning here of προδανεισταί 
M. Homolle has answered this question in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. vi. p. 69, and xiv. p. 
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439. I cannot do better than quote his 
words. ‘L’Etat doit fournir des garanties 
et de double maniére, par une hypothéque et 
par des cautions. I] engage les revenus 
publics et se fait représenter par des 
répondants ; ces répondants sont de deux 
sortes: d’abord les προδανεισταί, qui signent 
le contrat et s’engagent comme s’ils emprun- 
taient eux-mémes, ensuite les ἀνάδοχοι, qui 
sont les cautions des | προδανεισταί, et tiennent 
la place des ἐγγυηταί dans les contrats passés 
avec les particuliers. Les préts faits a 
l’Etat se distinguent de ceux qui se faisaient 
aux particuliers par leur courte durée : ce ne 
sont ἃ proprement parler que des avances qui 
se réglent pour l’ordinaire dans le cours de 
lexercice, ou d’une année sur |’autre...... Le 
remboursement est fait par les membres de 
conseil, comme aussi l’emprunt ctait con- 
tracté par eux, au nom de la ville; les 
ressources qui y sont affectées proviennent 
des impéts publics donnés en gage’ ((.c. xiv. 
p. 439 sqq.). Further, it is shown that 
there is no trace of interest. M. Homolle 
does not discuss the origin of this use of 
προδανειστής, nor does he state whether his 
interpretation is based simply on the pas- 
sages which I have quoted or finds support 
from the terms of the numerous unpublished 
finvncial documents of the temple, but if 
this explanation be accepted—and indepen- 
dent criticism is hardly possible until the 
whole body of Delian inscriptions is given 
to the world—these προδανεισταί must be 
persons who borrow for another, Although 
δανειττής never seems to mean ‘borrower’ 
and ἐκδανεισταί (Ditt. S.J α΄. 253. 38, ib. 
233 passin) are officials appointed to invest 
public funds, still χρήστης is used for ‘ debtor’ 
as well as for ‘creditor’ and there is the 
valuable testimony of B.4.G. i. 192. 26 
προδανειστής" ὃ ἀντὶ τοῦ δανειζομένου γραφύ- 
μένος τὴν ὁμολογίαν. It is natural to ask if 
there is any example of προδανείζεσθαι, “ to 
borrow for another.’ Not, it would seem, in 
the Delian records. The inscription of the 
year of Demares (Bull. vi.) contains the 
verb προχρῆσθαι 1.6. p. 8. Il. 24. 25 ἔθεσαν 
εἰς TO ἱερὸν ταμίαι Καίβων καὶ Μνησικλείδης εἰς 
ἀπόδοσιν τῷ θεῷ οὗ προεχρήσατο ἡ πόλις εἰς 
τοὺς στεφάνους τόν τε βασιλεῖ Φιλίππῳ καὶ τὸν 
βασιλεῖ Εὐμένει καὶ τὸν εἰς “Podov : p. 9. ll. 42. 
43 ἔθεσαν εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν ἣν“ Μένυλλος καὶ 
Φωκαιεὺς κατὰ τὴν διάταξιν... «εἰς ἀπόδοσιν 
τοῦ προχρησθέντος εἰς τοὺς ᾿φοῤένους τῷ 
βασιλεῖ Φιλίππῳ καὶ τῷ βασιλεῖ Μασαννάσᾳ: 
Ρ. 13.1 87 ἔθεσαν ταμίαι Καίβων καὶ Μνησι- 
κλείδης εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν, τὸ ἀποταγὲν εἰς τὰς εἰκόνας, 
οὗ προεχρήσατο ἡ πόλις τῆς δοθείσης δωρεᾶς 
τοῖς Αἰτωλοῖς κατὰ τὸ ψήφισμα τοῦ δήμου Η Η 


HH: ll. 89-90 record the payment of a 
second instalment of this debt. In these 
passages ἡ πόλις προεχρήσατο plainly corre- 
sponds to 6 θεὸς προέχρησε TH πόλει, SO that 
προχρῆσθαι will mean ‘to borrow without 
interest.’ There happens however to be an 
example of the middle προδανείζεσθαι in 
Attic, which has not yet, so far as I know, 
been explained with any clearness. 1 refer 
to Hyperides c. Dem. xii. (iv.) 27 sqq. Blass : 
(τοσοῦτον καταπεφρόνηκεν Δημοσθένης ὑ ὑμῶν καὶ 
τῶν νόμων) ὥστε τὸ μὲν πρῶτον....... ὁμοϊλογεῖν 
μὲν εἰληφέναι τὰ χρήματα ἀλλὰ) κατακε- 
χρῆσθαι αὐτὰ ὑμῖν προδεδανεισμένος εἰς τὸ 
θεωρικόν" καὶ περιὼν Κνωσίων καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι φίλοι 
αὐτοῦ ἔλεγον ὅτι ἀναγκάσουσι τὸν ἄνθρωπον οἱ 
αἰτιώμενοι εἰς τὸ φανερὸν ἐνεγκεῖν ἃ οὐ βούλεται 
καὶ εἰπεῖν ὅτι τῷ δήμῳ προδεδάν(ε)ιστί αι] τὰ 
χρήματα εἰς τὴν διοίκησιν. ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ὑμῶν οἱ 
ἀκούσαντες πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἠγανάκτουν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
κατὰ τοῦ πλήθους τοῦ ὑμετέρου λόγο[ις] εἰ μὴ 
μόνον ἱκ[α]νὸν εἴη αὐτῷ [τὸ] δεδωροδοκηϊ κέναι : 
desunt c. vers, xi. 

Arnold Schaefer’s version is not close 
enough to show his view of the middle: 
see Demosthenes τ. 8. Z. iii. 322, 
‘Demosthenes erklirte, er habe allerdings 
diese Summe (20t.) empfangen, aber sie zu 
einem Vorschusse an die Theorikenkasse 
verwendet.’ Blass, Att. Ber. iii. 2. p. 65 
gives this paraphrase: ‘ Anfiinglich sagten 
Demosthenes und seine Freunde, er habe 
das Geld allerdings genommen; aber als 
Ersatz von Vorschiissen fiir die Theoriken 
kasse, womit er also das Volk beschuldigte.’ 
He agrees, I think, with Holm, G'r. Gesch. iii. 
p. 420, who translates ‘Er sagte...er habe 
dem Theorikon 20 Tal. vorgeschossen und 
diese nun voni MHarpalosgelde  zuriick- 
genommen.’ Holm apparently holds that 
Demosthenes pretended to have advanced 
the money before the arrival of Harpalus, 
for he asks what right had the orator to 
abstract twenty talents from the seques- 
trated treasures, even if he had really lent 
such an immense sum to the state. Whether 
Blass and Holm take the preposition to 
mean ‘previously,’ I do not venture to 
decide, but the force of the middle 
προδανείζεσθαι is certainly not made plain. 
The problem is this. Did Demosthenes 
represent himself as a προδανειστής in the 
sense assigned to the word by B.A.G. i. 192 
and by M. Homolle’s interpretation of the 
Delian inscriptions? Or did he only claim 
to have borrowed from Harpalus without 
interest 20t., which he then advanced to 
the state at his own risk? In the first case 
the responsibility of the people was very 
serious; for though Demosthenes was 
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intermediary, signing the bond and incur- 
ring liability, yet Lhe state or officers of the 
state were involved in a formal contract 
with Harpalus. On the second hypothesis 
Demosthenes’ action is exactly similar to 
that of Lycurgus, except that I can find no 
evidence that Demosthenes held any finan- 
cial office in the first half of 324 B.c. 
Pseudo-Plutarch /.c. describes Lycurgus as 
lending to the state without interest 
(προδανείσας) large sums of money entrusted 
to him by private persons; Demosthenes, 
if Hyperides is to be believed, professed to 
have borrowed without interest (zpodedavew- 
μένος) from Harpalus in order to pass on the 
money to the state. The two writers seize 
on different aspects of one and the same 
transaction. It is unfortunate that Hyper- 
ides’ denunciation of Demosthenes’ plea is 
cut short by a gap in the papyrus, but his 
indignation whether real or simulated is not 
inconsistent with the second interpretation. 
For if Demosthenes’ assertion was true the 
board that administered the Theoricon might 
be required to restore the 20t. and Demos 
would be in danger not only of finding his 
amusements curtailed but of falling under 
the displeasure of the all-powerful Alexander. 
For my own part I incline here to the 
second explanation, but at the same time 
B.A.G. i. 192 is evidence that προδανειστής in 
the special sense discussed above was not 
confined to Delos, since the δικῶν ὀνόματα 
which form the fourth Lexicon Seguerianum 
will be found on examination to be drawn 
from Athenian institutions and the speeches 
of Athenian orators. 

Two Latin words are affected by the 
results of this discussion. The Graeco-Latin 


glossary (‘Cyrilli’) in the Corpus Glossario- 
rum Latinorum II. p. 417 interprets zpoda- 
νείζομαι by ‘promutuor,’ which is translated 
in Lewis and Short ‘to be loaned beforehand.’ 
The same volume of the Corpus contains also 
mpoxpea hoc antecessum hoc promutum, mpo- 
χρῆσαι procommodare (p. 425), promotum 
mpoxpea (p. 505). 1 do not know whether 
any one has proposed to substitute ‘ promu- 
tuum’ for ‘promutum’ and ‘promotum’ in 
these articles: the correction is simple. 
Lewis and Short translate the substantive 
‘promutuum’ simply by ‘an advance, a loan,’ 
but the adjective ‘promutuus’ in Caesar, 
B.C. 3. 32. ὁ (imperabatur publicanis, ut in 
Syria fecerat, insequentis anni uectigal pro- 
mutuum) by ‘demanded in advance as a loan.’ 
This version, like that of Merguet, ‘ voraus- 
bezahlt als Vorschuss, is a little confusing. 
The adjective need mean nothing more than 
‘as a loan, ‘als Vorschuss’ (Menge and 
Preuss) ; the fact that in ὁ. 31 Scipio’s pro- 
ceedings in Syria are described by ‘insequen- 
tis anni pecuniam mutuam praeceperat’ is not 
conclusive proof that in ὁ. 33 the ‘pro’ of 
‘promutuum’ rust refer to time. Whether, 
as the dictionaries say, ‘promutua uectura’ 
of the Digest means ‘carriage prepaid,’ 1 
leave for the present undetermined. Doubt 
is justifiable. 

In conclusion it may be worth while to 
point out that the reading of C./.A. ii. 834. 
b. i. 39 is τὸ προσδανεισθὲν εἰς τὸ διατείχισμα 
τὸ ᾿Ἐλευσῖνι παρὰ ταμίου στρατιωτικῶν καὶ παρὰ 
ἀποδεκτῶν καὶ παρὰ τοῦ τραπεζίτου. Μ. 
Diirrbach in his valuable study on the orator 
Lycurgus has τὸ προδανεισθὲν (p. 98. n. 4) 
probably by an oversight. 

W. Wyse. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ἑλεῖν. 


In the Philologische Rundschau i. 1591 
Osthoff compared ἑλεῖν with Lat. elle, 
Germ. wollen, wahlen. This etymology he 
has since given up (Paul u. Braune’s 
Beitrdége xiii. 457) on account of the 
Homeric forms which show no certain 
indication of digamma, and because the 
Gortyn inscription, in which digamma at 
the beginning of a word is kept, has in 
this word no traces of digamma, ἑλῆν, 
ἑλόντα, etc. He now connects (/.c.) ἑλεῖν 
with Teut. saljan ‘ iibergeben, einhindigen’ 
(properly causative *solejo ‘cause to take ἢ) ; 
Ags. sellan, Eng. se//. Solmsen (X.Z. xxxii. 
280) rejects Osthoff’s etymology partly for 


semasiological reasons, partly on account of 
traces of the digamma in Homer, particu- 
larly in the substantives ἕλωρ, éAdpia, which 
he says cannot be separated from ἑλεῖν. He 
himself supposes that ἑλεῖν originally began 
with digamma, but gave it up under the influ- 
ence of aipéw, which he connects doubtfully 
with old Bulg. si/a ‘kraft,’ Lith. sy/a@ ‘kraft,’ 
sylyti ‘zwingen.’ The possibility that one 
of two verbs united together to form a 
system may have acted upon the other in 
this way cannot be denied; if it were cer- 
tain that ἑλεῖν at one time had digamma, it 
would be hard to find any other explanation 
of the loss of it. In the case of the verb 
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evidence of F is very weak (cf. Solmsen /.c.). 
The only passage that speaks strongly in 
support of it is B. 332 ἄστυ μέγα Πριά- 
μοιο ἕλωμεν, but, unless there is other 
evidence outside the verb, this single 
passage will hardly turn the scale in favour 
of £; Fick reads ξαλώῃ. It is otherwise 
with ἕλωρ, ἑλώρια ; here F is either demanded 
or permitted by the metre, except in ν. 208 
μή πώς μοι ἕλωρ, aS Solmsen remarks, ‘eine 
gewiss nicht alte partie.’ But it is by no 
means certain that ἕλωρ and ἑλεῖν are connec- 
ted. In fact ἕλωρ has a distinct and specific 
meaning of its own in which ἑλεῖν does not 
share. It is not for nothing that Greek 
commentators explained ἕλωρ by ἕλκυσμα ; 
its associations lie with ἕλκειν rather than 
with ἑλεῖν, cf. A. 4 αὐτοὺς δὲ ἑλώρια τεῦχε 
κύνεσσιν With Ῥ. 558 ταχέες κύνες ἑλκήσουσιν, 
X. 336. The only passage where ἕλωρ 
shows any clear approximation in meaning 
to ἑλεῖν is ν. 208, a passage suspicious for 
other reasons ; ἕλωρ then cannot be urged as 
a strong proof that ἑλεῖν had once F. ἕλωρ 
has been well compared by L. Meyer Vg/. 
Gram 156 with Lat. wellere (also woltwr), 
./uel, of which ἕλκω may be an extension.! 

1 This would be impossible if Fick 1], ΠΡ. Ὁ i. 
552 be right in separating ἕλκω altogether from Lith. 


In the case of ἑλεῖν, as we have seen, the 
evidence is against initial F,and points to ὁ 
ΟΥ 8. ἑλεῖν may, then, very well be compared 
with Ir. te/laim ‘take away, steal,’ = *to- 
sellaim, cf. do-sella, Leabhar na h-Vidhri 73" 
14, madudéll ni, si quid furatus est, Wiirzb. 
Gl, 22°7, sellaim may stand for *sel-ndmi.? 
This does not overturn Osthoff’s comparison 
with sa/jan ; it rather goes to support it, for 
Ir. se/laim on the one hand can hardly be 
separated from sal/jan, and on the other ap- 
proaches very closely in meaning to Gr. 
ἑλεῖν. 
J. Srracwan, 


vetki and putting it with Lat. suleus. But the 
words agree so closely both in form and in meaning 
that they can hardly be separated. Brugmann 
Grundriss i. 147 (cf. also ii. 476) explains the initial of 
ἕλκω from the influence of ἑλκ-, dAx- cognate with s2/- 
cus. In that case the shorter ἔελ- of FéAwp hasremained 


unaffected. As to the breathing of ἕλωρ no stress can | 


be laid upon it: it is evident that in later times the 
word survived only as an archaism, and it may very 
easily have been invested with the rough breathing 
through association with ἑλεῖν or ἕλκειν, 

2 Before -ndini a weak form of the root might have 
been expected. This is probably to be found in 
fallaim ‘take away, steal’ which can hardly be 
separated from fellaim : tallaim might be explained 


from fo-salndit (s-al = sal-). By the side of sal- there . 


appeared in certain parts of the verb se/-, and level- 
ling set in in one direction or the other. 


LATIN NORMA AGAIN, 


Some points in Mr. H. 10. Darbishire’s ex- 
haustive criticism (C. 2. vi. pp. 147—9) of 
ay derivation of ndrmea call for remark. 

It is unjust to say that Prof. Havet 
‘loosened the laws of Latin etymology ’ 
when he suggested that in Latin the com- 
bination 2 + m in non-compound words 
becomes vm, and thus at once obtained 
the simplest and most obvious deriva- 
tion possible for carmen and  germen, 
as from cand and gend respectively. 
The rule has no exceptions, though 
from the nature of the case it has few 
instances; roots ending in # are rare 
(Whitney gives only twenty-four such in 
Sanskrit), and it is only in carmen and ger- 
men that such roots are in Latin combined 
with a termination beginning with m.— 
There was no reason why anima should lose 
its 7: why my *ndnima did so 1 have already 
explained, it was in order to get ἃ disyllable 
like the other technical terms with the 
same ending, forma and gréma.—Mr. 
Darbishire has quite misunderstood me if he 


thinks that I supposed the hypothetical 
*canmen etc. to have ever actually existed 
fora moment: my contention is just the 
reverse, that the combination nm in non- 
compounds was unpronounceable toa Roman, 
and that therefore he substituted rm for it. 

In Latin inscriptions down to about B.c. 
190 (Corssen, pp. 8--9) C and G and, when 
A follows, C and K are used indifferently. 
During that period the supernumerary 
letters G and K would no more be considered 
integral parts of the Latin alphabet than 
the Etruscan K, found occasionally in in- 
scriptions (Deecke in Kncyclopaedia Britan- 
nica) but not recognised in the Etruscan 
abecedarium which we possess, was con- 
sidered an integral part of the Etruscan 
alphabet. After p.c. 100 the use of C for G, 
and of K for C, was confined to abbreviations, 
and the Latin alphabet consisted of twenty- 
one letters (Cic. V.D. 2, 93), arranged 
doubtless as in our alphabet: G fell into 
the place which, in the Latin alphabet as 
compared with the Greek, was vacant before 
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H (Z not being admitted into the Latin 
alphabet till after Quintilian’s time,’ and 
then, as a foreign letter, relegated to the 
end), while K was put, as in Greek, between 
[and L. 

My derivation of ndrma has the advantage 
of involving no ‘change of sense’ at all: on 
my view néna, at the time when norma was 
formed, meant L as distinctly as sexta? meant 

1 Quint. 12, 10, 27 jucundissimas ex Graecis literas 
non habemus, vocalem a]teram, alteram consonantem. 

5 Quint. 12, 10, 29 illa (litera) quae est sexta 
nostrarum. Mr. Darbishire says that here ‘the 


GREEK ΣΥ- 


Finpine side by side Dor. τύ, Lesb. and 
Ion.-Att. cv—Boeot. τῦκον, Ion.-Att. σῦκον--- 
Ion.-Att. τύρβη (Lat. turba), Att. συρβηνεύς 
—Dor. ripiodw (Theocr. 1. 3), Ion.-Att. 
cipitw: or again Sk. vatwlas ‘mad,’ Hom. 
ἀ(ξγήσυλος ‘wicked’ —Sk. cattéras (Acc.) 
Lith. keturt, Hom. πίσυρες Lesh. πέσυρες : 
we should naturally, but for a preconceived 
opinion, see here in ov- a dialectic repre- 
sentative of rv. So, comparing swp- in 
ὕπνος with svep-in Ags. svefn, we should see 
in ovppa, σύρω a tur-, Ablaut of tver- in 
Sk. tvar- ‘hasten,’ O.H.G. dweran ‘mix’ ; 
and in the termination -συνο- (6.9. γηθόσυνος, 
γηθοσύνη) a -tuno-, Ablaut of -tvono- in Sk. 
-tvandm (e.g. vasutvandm ‘ wealth’). 

To these eight apparent instances of ov- 
from τὺυ- I would make three additions: 
(1) ἁλοσύδνη, 11. 20. 207, Od. 4. 404,= 
*ado-rvd-vn ‘of the sea wave’ (Middle Lrish 
tond ‘wave,’ Lat. tundé ‘ beat’), with the 
same stem as in ἁλό-θεν, 71. 21. 335. The 
word can hardly be ἁλοσ-ύδνη ‘of the sea 
water,’ Fick, Wérterbuch,* 1. 546, since this 
would presuppose a combination ἁλὸς ὕδωρ, 
which is not Homeric (it is only in the 
Odyssey that ὕδωρ is used of the sea, and 
then only in the combinations ἄνεμός τε καὶ 
ὕδωρ, 3. 300, and ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ), and the 
only Homeric compound beginning with a 
genitive (Ἕλλης πόντος is scarcely a com- 
pound) is the isolated ovdevds-wpa “ caring 
for no one,’ 7. 8. 178. (2) δασύς -- ἔδητ-ύς 
as Lat. densus = *dyt-tos, Albanian dent 
‘make thick.’ G. Meyer explains δασύς as 
*8n7-o0vs: but there is no termination -ov-. 
(3) συχνός ‘long, numerous ’ = *ruxvds 
‘ordinary’ (cf. τυχών), a Litotes for ‘ sufli- 
cient, considerable.’ 

But in the great majority of words τυ- is 
as constant in Lesbian and Ionic-Attic as in 


F, and its derivative *ndnima naturally 
meant, if 1 may coin the corresponding 
English word, ‘an I-er,’ an instrument 
shaped like L, what our carpenters call an 
L-square. Mr. Darbishire’s derivation of 
norma from the root of ndsed, as ‘ the line to 
be known,’ requires a good deal of explaining: 
a right angle is not a line, and ‘to be 
known’ means nothing 
E. Ἐς Wuarton. 


sense was clear from the context’: by which he 
must mean ‘from the example,’ frangit, 


FROM Ty.-. 


Doric ; and hence philologists have agreed 
to explain away the few cases in which it 
seems to become ov-. The forms τῦκον and 
tipicdw indeed they ignore: the connexion 
of vatulas and ἀήσυλος, reasonable as it is, 
they deny (Wackernagel, K. 7. 24. 609) 
without suggesting anything better. The 
-σ- of πίσυρες, πέσυρες they would deduce 
from the -σσ-, representing -tv-, of πέσσυρες," 
τέσσαρες, Without explaining why the latter 
never in Attic became *récapes. The o- of 
ov they hold is borrowed from the oblique 
cases” (Brugmann, (Grundriss, 2. 440), that 
of -cvvo- from a supposed byform -σένο- (or 
rather -ooevo-) representing -tveno- (do. 2. 
70 n.); and so, I suppose, the o- of συρ- 
βηνεύς from a byform ἔσερβ- representing 
tverb-, and that of σύρω from a byform 
*gep- representing fver-. As to σύ, it is 
difficult to see (1) why *7v had its conso- 
nant transformed by the influence of σέ, 
σέο, σοί instead of having it preserved by 
the influence of τοί (locative of σύ, Grund- 
viss, 2. 447), which in Homer is nearly 
as common as all the other oblique forms 
put together (in //. 1-3 I count 23° in- 
stances of ov, 42 of τοί, 46 in all of σέ, 
σέο, gol); or (2) why, if ‘ Analogy’ works 
by any laws at all, σέ, &c., made *rv into σύ, 
but μὲ τόν τοῦτον, Ke, did not make ἐγὼ ὁ 
οὗτος into ἔγώ *rés *rottos. As to the 
other three instances, it is unfortunate that 
the supposed *ynOdcevos, ᾿σέρβη, *oe/pw have 
died out and left no trace of their existence : 

1 Acolic (Hesychius), with the ‘Aeolic’ v for o, 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.* 62, 1 would explain it as= 
*nérFopes, standing to *wérupes (πέσυρε5) as Lith. 
ketvert to heturi. 

2 T.e. fv- is represented by σ- in σέ, σέο, col, as 
apparently also in the obscure words σαργάνη, 
σεῦτλον, σηλία, σήμερον, σίλφη, Which have byforms 
(also Attic) ταργάνη, &c., G. Meyer, 263. 
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it is perhaps simpler to hold with Wacker- 
nagel ut supra that -cvvo-, συρβηνεύς, σύρω 
represent *-rFovo-, *rfopByveis, *rFopjw, with 
the same change of o tu v as in νύξ, μύλη, 
φύλλον, ἐπώνυμος, πρύτανις, ἄο., G. Meyer 61.1 

These last words must have belonged 
originally to some sub-dialect which made 
every o into v (as conversely the lower orders 
at Rome, the progenitors of the Romance 
languages, made every τὸ into ὁ), and from it 
have passed into the literary language and 
ousted the proper forms *vog, μόλη, ᾿φόλλον 
(Lat. nox, mola, folium), ke. So, according 
to the latest authority on the subject, 

1 Brugmann, (rr. 2, 70 n., suggests that -συνο- and 
-tvand- may both come from -*/vno-, as, he thinks, 
οὐρανός and Sk. Vaérwnas both come from *vorvnes 
(or, as he prefers to write it, *yorwnno-) : but this at 
most proves only that vy may appear as wn in San- 
skrit, not that it could in Greek. And the -σ- still 
remains unaccounted for. As a matter of fact, 
Varunas was ‘the god of the waters, the night, and 
the west’ (Bohtlingk), and had nothing whatever to 
do with the sky, οὐρανός. 


GLEANINGS FROM 


1. τὸ ἔμψυχον (an animal), I. 72. 

τροφὴν δ᾽ οὔτε τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐμψύχων, οὔτε 
τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ πυροῦ προσεφέροντο. Ct. Thuc. 
vii. 39. 

2. βαπτίζειν ταῖς εἰσφοραῖς (to drown with 
taxes), 1. 73. Cf. Plut. Galba, 21. 

τοὺς δὲ ἰδιώτας διὰ THY ἐκ τούτων εὐπορίαν οὐ 
βαπτίζουσι ταῖς εἰσφοραῖς. 

3. κρίκος, (a ring for the lip), III. 8, 
speaking of the Ethiopian women. 

καθοπλίζουσι δὲ Kal τὰς γυναῖκας, ὁρίζοντες 
αὐταῖς τεταγμένην ἡλικίαν, ὧν ταῖς πλείσταις 
νόμιμόν ἐστι χαλκοῦν κρίκον φέρειν ἐν τῷ 
χείλει τοῦ στόματος. 

4. κύτος (the shell of the tortoise), III. 21. 

κοιμῶνται μετέωροι τοῖς KUTETL πρὸς TOY 
ἥλιον, παρεμφερῇ τὴν πρόσοψιν ποιοῦσαι ταῖς 
κατεστραμμέναις ἀκάτοις. Also further on :— 
τοῖς δὲ κύτεσιν οὖσι σκαφοειδέσι χρῶνται πρὸς 
τὸν εἰς τὴν ἤπειρον διάπλουν. 

5. καταπαύειν used with the meaning of 
καταπαύεσθαι, XI. 18 (end). 

διὸ καὶ πρύμναν μὲν ἀνακρούεσθαι κατέπαυσαν. 
Euripides (Hecuba, 918) uses καταπαύσας tor 
καταπαύσαμενος. 

6. ἑξόροφος (having six stories), XIV. 51. 

προσήγαγε δὲ Kai τοὺς ὑποτρόχους πύργους 
τοῖς τείχεσιν ἑξορόφους ὄντας. 


Bechtel, Hauptprobleme der Indogermanischen 
Lautlehre, p. 356 sq., the labial (for dental) 
before € or cin Bia, Bios, θέρος, πίσυρες must 
have been purely dialectic, and cannot be 
explained as ‘ Formiibertragung’; and accord- 
ing to Brugmann himself, Grundriss, 1. 369, 
the forms lacruma, oled, solium, solum, &c., 
made their way into literary Latin from 
some ‘local dialect’ (apparently of Oscan, 
Etyma Latina, p. 125) in which every d 
must have been pronounced as J. In the 
same way, I would suggest, some sub-dialect 
of Aeolic or Ionic must have made every τυ- 
into ov-, and from this sub-dialect ἀήσυλος, 
ἁλοσύδνη, πίσυρες passed into Homeric Greek, 
δασύς, σύ, σῦκον, σῦριγξ, -συνο- into Homeric 
and then into Lonic-Attic, and συρβηνεύς, 
σύρω, συχνός into Attic. Every literary 
language is a mosaic: in ‘ The skipper went 
to his ship in a well-equipt skiff’ we have 
tour different dialects. 
E. R. Wuarton. 


DIODORUS SICULUS. 


7. ἀναρρήττω for ἀναρρήγνυμι, XIV. 72. 

ai vais πλείοσιν ἐμβολαῖς ἀναρρήττουσαι τὰς 
συγγεγομφωμένας σανίδας δεινὴν ἔκπληξιν τοῖς 
ἀντιταττομένοις παρείχοντο. And further ΟἹ :---- 
αἱ μὲν ἐκ τῶν ἐμβολῶν ἀναρρηττόμεναι λακίδες 
ἐξαίσιον ἐποίουντο ψόφον. 

8. θάπτειν (to put to death), XVI. 82. 

μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα τὸν μὲν Ἱκέταν καταπολεμήσας 
ἔθαψε. Dr, Holden in a note on Plut. (7%mo/. 
32) suggests ἐθανάτωσε. 

9. τὰ κενὰ τοῦ πολέμου (feints of war), 
XVII. 86. 

Ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρος τοῖς κενοῖς τοῦ πολέμου 
καταστρατηγήσας τοὺς ᾿Ινδοὺς, χωρὶς κινδύνου 
ἐκυρίευσε τῆς πέτρας. 

10. εἰκάζειν (to imitate, mimic), XX. 63, 
of Agathocles. 

ὑπάρχων δὲ καὶ φύσει γελωτοποιὸς καὶ pipos, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἀπείχετο τοῦ σκώπτειν 
τοὺς καθημένους, καί τινας αὐτῶν εἰκάζειν. 

11. συνακρωτηριάζειν (to cut off the 
extremities with), fragment of book 34. 

οἱ Σύροι οἱ δραπέται τῶν αἰχμαλώτων τὰς 
χεῖρας ἀπέκοπτον: οὐκ ἀρκούμενοι ταῖς παρὰ 
τοὺς καρποὺς τομαῖς, ἀλλὰ σὺν αὐτοῖς τοῖς 
βραχίοσι συνακρωτηριάζοντες. 


E, J. CHinnock, 
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NOTES ON OVID. 


Heroides 11. 111.—P has /dtissima, i.e. 
laetissima, which makes perfectly good sense, 
and should be read. 


1 

Ibid. 114.—Exizt P. (Palmer suggests 
excitat.) Perhaps eaplicit, i.e. ‘sacred 
Hebrus unfolds his rapid floods.’ 

ΠῚ. 132.—There is no need to alter 
sinum: the corruption rather is in 1. 131, 
where solitis lacertis is due to assimilation to 
praesentis, and produces a very harsh asson- 
ance. Read : 
est aliquid collum solitos tetigisse lacertos, 

praesentisque oculos admonuisse sinum. 

LV. 26.—quae uenit for ‘she who comes 
to love’ is very harsh: and Sedlmayer’s 
defence that Propertius uses wenio in an 
ambiguous sense is unsatisfactory, as the 
lucid style of Ovid is very different from 
that of Propertius. Read quam ferit, 50. 
crimen, ‘intrigue.’ 

VI. 37-38 are unnecessarily obelised by 
Palmer following Merkel. Sedlmayer 
removes the brackets: but the punctuation 
requires alteration. Read : 

‘deuictus serpens iterum si uiuat Iason 

quaerimus : alternant spesque timorque 
fidem.’ 
deuictus serpens, it has not been observed, 
gives the question in direct speech. She is 
afraid the dreadful serpent must have killed 
him, ard can hardly believe that he has 
escaped it. This is her tiémor. Again, she 
hopes that he may be still alive. This is 
her spes. Translate :—‘“ Is the serpent 
mastered?” Again I ask questions in the 
hope that Jason may be alive: now hope 
and now fear prompt me to believe what 
they suggest.’ 

VII. 45.-—quid non censeris inique P., 
which is printed with a mark of corruption 
by Sedlmayer, who thus looks upon the line 
as desperate. I believe the right reading 
to be: 

non ego sum tanti—quid me uerearis, 

inique ?—cett. 
Then me werearis balances me fugis in the 
next line and ¢nique is the vocative, and not 
an adverb, ‘It is not so important to get rid 
of me—why should you fear me, cruel one? 
—that you should be drowned while flying 
from me across the broad sea.’ 

97. This line, as printed by Palmer after 
the MSS., is, I think, genuine, though de- 
spaired of by the editors. The tautology is 
due to the impassioned nature of the 


language: Sychaeo must be dat. incom- 
modi. :—‘ violated to the shame of Sychaeus.’ 

IX. 126.—The reading of P. fortunam 
uultu fassa tegente suam (which is retained 
doubtfully by Shuckburgh) should not be 
altered with Palmer and Sed]lmayer. Trans- 
late: ‘confessing her fortune with looks 
that belie it.’ Deianira says that she 
would not have minded so much if 1016 had 
been sent in the attire of a slave; even 
though her bearing might have shown that, 
despite her poor slave’s attire, she was 
assured of the love of Hercules. Deianira 
had often had to put up with the amours of 
her inconstant husband before: ep. 49 ff. 
What she did object to was the proud state 
with which the stranger came, which caused 
her to fear that this was no mere paramour, 
but that she herself would be deposed from 
her place as wife: cp. 131. (Ehwald obe- 
lises this line.) 

XII. 17.—semina iecisset totidemque et 
semina & ‘corr. m. 2 seminat) hostes P. The 
following correction I believe to approach 
nearer to the MS. reading than any yet 
offered ; and I propose it with the less hesita- 
tion as that printed by Sedlmayer involves a 
false quantity. Read: . 
semina iecisset, totidem, quot seuerat, hostes. 

XX. 3-4.— 
perlege ! discedat sic corpore languor ab isto, 

+ qui meus est ulla parte dolore dolor. 

So Sedlmayer, who gives the line up as 
desperate. Read : 

te meus est ulla parte dolente dolor-— 
i.e. te dolente ulla parte est meus dolor : “1 
you grieve in any respect, the grief is mine 
also.’ 

Epistula Sapphus (XV.). 

41.—at mea cum legerem ; tetiam formosa 

uidebar. 
So Sedlmayer. Read: 

at mea cum legerem tibi iam formosa 

uidebar. 

Amores. I. iii. 4.:—Punctuate : 

audierit nostras tot Cytherea preces 4 

I. viii. 65,— 

nec te decipiant ueteres quinquatria cerae. 
So Merkel, following P.: but (1) we know 
nothing of the imagines being brought out 
at the guinquatria, and (2) the latter word 
has no construction. It could hardly be 
ace. of time. Heinsius’ conjecture, ac- 
cepted by Ehwald, circum atria (1) is palaeo- 
graphically improbable. and (2) is so easy 
that it is not likely to have been altered. 
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In the first place I imagine that the quing 
of quinguatria arose from the eye of the 
scribe wandering down to the φεῦ or qui 
quia of 67, and knowing the word quin- 
quatria he may easily have been led to 
introduce it. We learn from 7’ 11. 521, 


scilicet in domibus uestris ut prisca uirorum 
artificis fulgent corpora picta manu, 


that the waxen masks of ancestors, which 
stood in the atrium, were painted. Read 
therefore : 

nec te decipiant ueteres, picta atria, cerae, 
construing picta atria as in apposition to 
ueteres cerae. ‘The atrium, with its rows of 
painted busts around it, might well be de- 
scribed as pictum. ‘Let not those ancient 
waxen masks, those painted halls, deceive 
you.” Cp. 2. 1.591. Mayor on Iuu. ὃ, 1 
and Iuu. 8. 19 which is a reminiscence of 
this line. 

II. xvii. 11.— 

non tibi si facies animum dat nomina 

regni P.S. 

Read : 

non tibi si facies animum dat et omina regni, 
‘not if your beauty fills you with pride and 
omens of empire.’ Ovid is very fond of 
talking about omens: ep. H. XVI. 159, 234, 
XVIII. 151 ff. (if these are genuine): Am. |. 
xii. 3 ff. dbid. 28, xiv. 41, 11. xiv. 42. 

ILL. viii. 41.—Read terras scindebat with 
P. Cp. 7. IV. vi. 13. 

IIT. xiv. 42.—/falsis muneris P. Read: et 
falsi muneris instar erit (a most simple 
correction). ‘And it (your confession of 
your guilt) shall wear the semblance of a 


HERODAS, COL. 


Liners 11 and 12 of column 11 in the 
Herodas papyrus have given some trouble 
to editors. The former, all agree, runs : 

‘ κἠπορνοβόσκευν πάντες" GAN ἕκητ᾽ ἀλκῆς." 
Of the second the beginning is clear : 


OAPCEWNAE. 


Then follows what can only be the first half 
of an omega, so that we are safe in reading : 


OAPCEWNAEW. 


Next comes a rent in the papyrus, giving a 
space in which one long or two short letters 
might have been written. On the other side 
of this rent a magnifying glass reveals a 
faint but unmistakable omega. After this 


service, though it be no true service,’ but a 
pretended service. 

Ars Amatoria. 

II. 726.—desine ought to be equivalent to 
desere, as Heinsius takes it ; but the paral. 
lels he quotes are either irrelevant or (J/. 
LIT. 478, VII. 850, 7. ΤΙ. vii. 83) break down, 
as a part of desero not desino is read there by 
the best MSS. The use then cannot be 
allowed. I believe dominam to be due to 
some scribe who misunderstood desine. Read : 

sed neque tu domina uelis maioribus usus 
desine, nec cursus anteat illa tuos— 
domina being abl. after maioribus. 

Remedia Amoris. 

699.—The ellipsis of a verb to govern 
sagittas is too harsh to be allowed. For ego 
read peto. The cause of the error may have 
been a gloss: thus 

ego 
non peto Dulichio furialis more sagittas. 
(Ehwald reads frustrari for furialis, a 
rather violent change.) 

Medicamina Formae. 

27-28 are bracketed by Kunz, and are 
certainly corrupt. Read: 
pro se quaeque parent—nec quos uenentur 

amores 

refert—munditia crimina nulla merent. 
(quaeque is nom, fem., and not = ‘et quae’ 
as Kunz takes it.) 

35.—Kunz’s conjecture is unnecessary, 
the wrguet of the Florence MS. should be 
retained. Read: sic potius nos urguet 
amor ete., which is well supported by Am. 
11. xviii. 20 

ei mihi, praeceptis urgueor ipse meis. 
S. G. Owen, 


XI. 1... 1], 12. 


there is a worn extent of papyrus sufficient 
for one letter, then another gap sufticient for 
one more, and then a somewhat blurred 
mu, or perhaps nu, curiously read by Mr. 
Kenyon as ΟἹ. The rest of the line is quite 
clear; 

MANIOQAAHCIHI. 

The whole therefore runs : 
OAPCEWNAEW — W — — MMANI- 
OAAHCIHI. 

Changing nothing in the text, I propose to 
read : 
‘ xyropvoBooKevv πάντες" ἀλλ᾽, ἕκητ᾽ ἀλκῆς 
θαρσέων, λέων ὡς ἐμμανεῖ Θαλῆς ein,’ 


translating approximately - 


| 
| 
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‘But, bold because of his strength, Thales 
rages like a lion in the jungle.’ 


This reading makes good sense, and preserves, 
as no other has attempted, the final iota of 


ΙΗΙ. 
εἴα, connected, in feeling at any rate, with 
εἰαμένη, Means primarily ‘grass,’ and is 
translated in Suidas and Hesychius by χόρτος. 
Cf. χόρτοις ἐν λέοντος (Pind. Ol. xiii. 62). 
ἐνμανεῖν or ἐμμανεῖν would be the regular 
verbal formation from ἐμμανής. 


‘The Greek idiom which in the simile makes 
Thales ‘rage in the jungle like a lion’ in- 
stead of ‘rage like a lion in the jungle,’ is 
well known (cf. Eur. Cycl. 433, 434). The 
reference to a lion is possibly helped out by 
the ‘yeAds ; κίναιδός εἰμι᾿ of col. 11, line 8, 
to which it stands in opposition, as κίναιδος 
might well suggest κίναδος. Indeed κίναδος 
and κίναιδος appear to have been treated by 
the Greeks as forms of the same word. 


R. J. WALKER. 


HEBREWS XII, 18. 


οὐ yap προσεληλύθατε ψηλαφωμένῳ καὶ KeKav- 
μένῳ πυρὶ καὶ γνόφῳ κ-.τ.λ. 

The text as it stands is full of difficulty. 
The retention of dpe after ψηλαφωμένῳ is 
critically indefensible, while the view that 
it was present in the writer’s mind because 
it oceurs four verses further on is unsatis- 
factory. It is doubtful whether the connec- 
tion of the participle with πυρὶ provides us 
with any better sense. 

ψηλαφωμένῳ is usually rendered : 

(1) ‘that was being touched.’ 

(2) ‘ tangible,’—so ‘ material.’ 

If we connect ψηλαφωμένῳ with ὄρει 
expressed or understood, we are met with 
the insuperable objection that Sinai was not 
touched. ‘To say, as Alford does, that ‘ was 
being touched’ is equivalent to ‘ would have 
been touched had this not been forbidden’ 
is absurd. Moreover why should this pro- 
hibition be referred to in two places so 
close together as verses 18 and 201 
Even had this been the writer’s intention he 
would have used one of the LXX. words 
θιγεῖν and ἅψασθαι, not the curious ψηλαφᾶν 
which does not mean ‘to touch,’ but ‘ to 
grope for.’ There would be less difficulty, 
it is true, could we accept the exegesis of 
Bengel and others,—‘ qui tangebatur,— 
divinitus ita ut totus commoveretur.’ But 
this is forced and fanciful. 

As to the meaning ‘tangible,’ it is strange 
that so many commentators (6... Bleek, 
Delitzsch, Bp. Westcott, Hilgenfeld) appar- 
ently find no difticulty in such a rendering. 
It may fairly be said that there exists no 


single instance of such a Greek usage as 
ψηλαφώμενος = ψηλαφητός. To quote τὰ 
σαλευόμενα in verse 27 is nil ad rem. The 
participle is not equivalent to σαλευτά, but 
retains its proper force; the writer is 
referring to the visible signs of coming 
disaster—the old Judaistic system is already 
being shaken, is ἐγγὺς ἀφανισμοῦ. 

It seems probable that the passage involves 
some primitive corruption. The omission of 
the first καὶ by D! 67? Harl. Theb. Arm. 
points perhaps to some early disturbance in 
the text. Delitzsch thinks that dpe was 
omitted by some second century scribe ; 
another suggestion is that the original words 
were μὴ ψηλαφωμένῳ dpe. But in view of the 
unsuitableness of ψηλαφωμένῳ and the 
awkward collocation of the present and 
perfect participles—so foreign to the smooth 
Greek of the Epistle—it seems almost 
certain that the former word is a corruption 
which conceals the original reading. It is 
difficult to discover what this was. Could 
it have been ὕψει νενεφωμένῳ; The two 
expressions are not very dissimilar in uncials. 
The passage thus emended would run 
smoothly, would supply a proper antithesis 
to Σιὼν ope in v. 22, and would fit in 
exactly with O.T. accounts, which represent 
the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a 
dense cloud. See especially Exod. xix. 16, 
νεφέλη γνοφώδης, and cp. the description of 
Sinai in Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 753, πᾶς 
ὃ πέριξ ἀὴρ ἐνεφοῦτο. 

KE. N. Benner, 
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THE LATIN 


1 HAVE no wish to continue a polemic 
with Mr. Conway respecting the origin of 
the Latin Gerundive ; but a few brief notes 
may be useful. 

1. Mr. Conway combats the assumption 
of the determinative dh as explanatory of 
the d in tendo ; he points to the persistence 
of the dh in all the tenses of verbs presen- 
ting this form—undoubtedly ἃ strong 
counter-argument ; and he also mentions 
Umbrian forms as inconsistent with the 
equation tendo=ten-dho. In this latter 
sphere of proof I am unable to cope with 
Mr. Conway, who I believe is recognised as 
an authority in this department. But the 
question still is: Which is more probable, 
tendo =tenio or tendo =ten-dho ?—and in the 
paucity and ambiguity of the evidence 
adduced for the former, 1 am disposed to 
adhere provisionally to the latter. 

2. Funda. At is not contended that 
Sunda has been evolved regularly from 
odevdovn, Asa loan-word it was lable to 
capricious treatment so as to bring it into 
conformity with popular etymology ; and it 
seems probable that the precise form funda 
was suggested by the word fundo (a sling 
being ἰοχέαιρα), just as écrevisse becomes 
‘cray-fish,’ and Chdteaw vert Hill becomes 
‘Shotover Hill.’ 

3. Iam afraid I must still disagree with 
Mr. Conway as regards the root men. It 
does not mean to ‘ show,’ and the meanings 
assigned by Grassmann to the Sanskrit form 
follow easily from the idea of ‘making 
mention,’ ‘calling to mind.’ The question 
is not what a root may mean but what it 
does mean. Mr. Conway however is right, 
and I am wrong, as regards the existence of 
two roots men and man. No doubt μαν- in 
μάντις from μαν-ομαι is for mn, the weak 
form of men. 

4. I think Mr. Conway is also right in 
denying the existence of a root spa, which I 
too hastily took from Fick. But if spas be 
the root, how does Mr. Conway get sponia 
from it! He will, I am sure, excuse my 
inadvertence in substituting my ‘ probably ’ 
for his ‘ possibly’ in a quotation. The idea 
of a twisting or vibratory movement is 
clearly implied in the various references of 
σφόνδυλος (a ‘ vertebra,’ a ‘ joint,’ the ‘ spine’ 
as made up of vertebrae, the ‘round stone’ 
that fewists the spindle). 1 cannot see how 
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Mr. Conway gets the idea of ‘framework’ 
which does not seem inherent either in spas, 
spend or span. 

5. Sanskrit nidas = nidus=I1.E. ni-zdos: 
piddyami (press out) implies *pi-2d (sit on) ; 
di-Jas (ungentle, ill-disposed) implies *dus- 
das &e. That is, cerebral d indicates the 
falling-out of 5. Soin Latin pédo=*pezdo 
(Slovenic pezdéti), tré@decim =trez-decim, idem 
=te-dem &e. Mr. Conway calls this ‘ irre- 
sponsible speculation’; 1 prefer to eall it 
induction. No doubt munzd (not munsd) 
does not look well, but neither does 
*ghruleiom as the prototype of hordewm, 
(erste ; and the employment of a double 
note of exclamation proves nothing. (See 
Brugmann Grundriss 1. § 590, 594.) 

6. My point was that in the anlaut I.E. 7 
should be kept distinct from 7; the former 
being represented in Greek by ¢ (ζέω -- *jes- 
ami, yds-ami), the latter by the rough 
breathing (ἅγιος from yaj). See Brug. 
Grund. 1. § 598. 

7. My theory does not seem to be based 
on groundless assumptions if it be the case 
(a) that yen is an infinitive suffix, which 
Brugmann lays down (Gr. Gram. § 146) ; (6) 
that dus was sometimes added to ‘complete 
words’ as in udus (= ug-dus), surdus ( = suor- 
dos from syer), tardus (=targh-dus, from 
targh, tragh, trah-)—these words being Latin 
relics of an I.E. formation, real, though 
seemingly restricted in range. (c) Myr. 
Conway’s examples of ovis, juvencus, &e., 
indicate that I should haye expressed myselt 
more cautiously; but there seem to be 
instances of the falling-out of » in certain 
sufiixal forms, as in -bo, -bam ; thus cal-ébo = 
cale-bhyo, calé-bam =cale-bhudm. See Brug. 
Grund. I. § 170. (4) Is it not possible that 
words like merenda (lunch: query: from 
mer, mr-ndati, crush, zerbrickeln), turunda 
(ball of paste: query: tur=trr from ter, 
rub, as tu/- for tl/ trom tel; see Brug. Grund. 
1. 296) may be relics of the form desiderated ! 
(e) Mr. Conway’s last objection does not 
present much difficulty, It is very doubtful 
whether the gerundive participle is intrins- 
ically passive. Thus volvendis mensibus 
(Verg. Ae. I. 269) is parallel to volventibus 
annis (Verg. Ae. 1. 234). See on this point 
Roby’s Lat. Gr. Part 11]. Preface  p. 
Ixxviii. 

G, Dunn. 
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WEISWELLER ON THE LATIN PARTICIPLE IN -DUS. 


Das Luteinische Participium Futuri Passivi 
in seiner Bedeutung und Syntaktischen 
Verwendung, vou Dr. JoserH WEISWEILER. 
Paderborn, 1890. Mk. 2.80. 


THIs pamphlet purposes to establish the fol- 
lowing points:—(1) the name of the adj. 
form amandus should be the future passive 
participle, not the gerundive ; (2) the origin- 
al voice-meaning was not neutral or active, 
even in the gerund, but passive ; (3) the 
tense-force is nearly future, and this form of 
the verb was not originally a present passive 
participle ; (4) the meaning of obligation or 
necessity is in the participle, not in the 
combination with est and the dative ; (5) the 
gerundive is not derived from the gerund, 
but the gerund from the participle. In 
each of these positions the author contro- 
verts a view which has met with some 
acceptance. The doctrine that the gerundive 
was origiuvally a pres. pass. ptc., especially, 
has been generally adopted, even in the 
school grammars. 

The argument is complicated and diflicult 
to summarize justly. 

Chap. I. The adj. form is usually called 
by Roman grammarians the fut. pass. pte., 
and this name is as accurately descriptive as 
the name of any ptc. The term gerundiua 
arose from the attempt to apply the terms 
of Greek grammar to the phenomena of the 
Latin language, and has been further con- 
fused and misunderstood by modern scholars. 

11. The numerous etymologies for the 
ending -xdo- are conflicting, and none has 
won general avceptance. We must be con- 
tent to regard this as a completed termination 
in Latin, or at least we may feel sure that 
this is one of the cases in which the meaning 
of’an ending can afford no help toward the 
explanation of the syntax. That must be 
determined by the facts of usage. 

111. But a connection is _ probable 
between the fut. pass. ptc. and certain tense- 
stems. The variety of form (-bundus, -endus, 
-undus) can hardly be explained except by 
supposing a variety of origin. So the adj. 
in -bundus is connected with the 3rd_ plu. of 
the fut. in -b-, -buntur, and -endus with the 
fut. of the 3rd. conjug. in -entur, while only 
the form in -wndus is from a pres. stem, 
-untur. But the fut. in ὁ came from the 
pres. stem by composition with the stem bhu, 
and only gradually assumed the distinct 
future sense ; the adj. in -bundus was an off- 


shoot from it before the present sense was 
wholly lost, and was therefore easily forced 
into a regular present meaning by the com- 
petition of the later-formed pte. in -andus. 
The fut. in the 3rd conjug. came from the 
pres. subj. and even as late as the time of 
Plautus the two are not wholly differentiated, 
sv that we may expect to find traces of 
subjunctive meaning in the pte. in -endus, 
but with a general tendency toward the 
future. From the pres, stem came ortundus, 
secundus, labundus, ete. Then, as in the 
fut. indic. and perf. indic., the force of 
analogy brought the forms in -endus and 
-undus together, with parallel meaning, 
somewhere between the fut. and the pres. 
subj., and later, by further analogy of 
formation, the ptce. in -andus and -endus of 
Ist and 2nd conjug. were made. [This 
chapter is exceedingly suggestive, and 
though the connection between the 3rd plu. 
~nt and -ndo- is not very clear, the main 
point appears to be fully established. | 

As the attributive use of the fut. pass. 
pte. coincides in general with this theory, it 
is necessary to discuss only the facts which 
seem to be opposed to it or which call for 
fuller explanation, viz., the apparently active 
or neutral meaning in the periphrastic 
conjug. and in the gerund, the relation of 
the gerund to the ptc., and the source of the 
idea of necessity. 

IV. Suffixes ante-date the distinctions of 
voice and therefore do not directly determine 
them, but as the adjectives formed from 
verb-stems assumed participial functions 
and took their places in the completed system 
of conjugation, their voice-meaning became 
more clear and precise, and there is no 
more reason for expecting a neutral meaning 
in the fut. pass. ptc. than in other forms of 
the verb. The confusion arises from depo- 
nent or neuter-passive verbs. In these 
there is a contradiction between form and 
function, which shows itself, for example, in 
the perf. ptc., and which leads to the active- 
neutral sense of secundus, ortundus, uoluen- 
dus, ete. With active-transitive verbs, 
which afford the only real test, the passive 
meaning in the periphrastic conjugation is 
always distinct. The word Kalendae and 
the phrases dea deferunda, adolenda, etc., in 
the Act. Frat. Arval., are explained at 
length. 

V. The gerund (or neut. of fut. pass. pte.) 
in periphr. conjug. is an impersonal, and like 
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the regular impersonal has passive form 
with active or neutral meaning. The appar- 
ently active sense of mihi faciendum est is 
therefore properly strong proof of the passive 
sense of faciendum, since only a passive form 
could give the active meaning. The ace. 
after such forms (wia, quam nobis ingredien- 
dum sit) is retained from the active. 

VI. The gerund is neither equivalent to 
an inflected infinitive, nor is it an abstract 
substantive from the neuter of the pte. It 
is the declined form of the impersonal ptc., 
that is, amandi bears the same relation to 
patriae amandae that amatur bears to patria 
amatur. This explanation is in accord with 
the general use of the impersonal, and is 
supported by the impersonal use of the perf. 
pte. (‘naugurato, de improviso, facto opus est), 
and by the fact that down to late Latin the 
‘gerundive’ construction is much more 
frequent than the gerund. 

VII. In accordance with the future char- 
acter of this pte. it is found most frequently 
in those cases which express an end or aim, 
in the gen. final, in the dat., in the ace. with 
ad, and least frequently in the abl. The 
later increase in the use of the abl. corre- 
sponds to the increasing use of the abl. of 
nouns in the later Latin. 

VIL The hypothesis that the fut. pass. 
pte. is connected with fut. stems, with some 
shading from the pres. subj. through forms 
in -endus, explains the idea of necessity 
more easily than the received explanation 
by analogy with opus est mihi and verbals 
in -tio, or the laboured metaphysical theory 
of Haase. The resemblance to clauses of 
purpose adds weight to this hypothesis. 
The nearest approach to pres. sense is in the 
abl. without preposition. The pure future 
sense, which is rare and rather late, shows 
that the pte. has followed, though more 
slowly, the same course of development as 
the tenses from which it is derived, toward 
a precise and true future. 

The process here outlined, by which the 
forms in -bundus, -endus and -undus from 
different sources were brought, under the 
working of analogy, to perform the same 
function, may at first sight seem unneces- 
sarily complicated, but it is precisely the 
same process as that which has produced 
the future tense and the perfect (te-tigi, par- 


si, ama-ui). At this point the theory is in 
full accord with the methods and results of 
historical grammar, and this harmony is 
one of the best evidences of its correctness. 

The theory that the form under discus- 
sion was originally a pres. pass. pte. seems 
to have arisen partly from a supposed con- 
nection between the suflix -ndo- and -nt- of 
the pres. act. pte., and partly from the 
difficulty of explaining in any other way 
such words as ortundus, secundus, Kalendae. 
As to the first ground, it is the merit of 
this essay that the author recognizes the 
fact that the meaning of a suffix, even 
when it is clearly known, may be of little 
value in explaining the syntactical use, may 
indeed add a new difficulty to the question 
by revealing a wide gap between the proper 
sense of the suffix and its actual use. And 
as to the second point, arguments from the 
rare to the usual are always weak: any 
plausible explanation which brings the rare 
phenomena into harmony with prevailing 
usage lets the whole theory drop to the 
ground. Weisweiler’s explanation of the 
pres. and act. sense of oriundus, secundus, 
etc., is far simpler and more convincing than 
any before proposed. 

While therefore Weisweiler’s theory of 
the fut. pass. pte. is too complex and revo- 
lutionary to be accepted off-hand, I believe 
that it is, in its main lines at least, correct 
and destined to supplant the doctrine now 
found in many grammars. To establish it 
completely we need thorough examinations 
of the usage of different authors, especially 
in the earlier period. If the earlier litera- 
ture should be found to show traces of 
difference of meaning between -bundus, 
-endus and -undus, beside those already 
known, such evidence would be conclusive. 
A study of the voice-meaning of fut. pass. 
ptce. with reference to the deponent, neuter- 
passive or transitive character of their 
verbs might also be fruitful. These are 
lines of work which might well be followed 
up by university students. 

It may be added that the essay is written 
with clearness, with vigour of expression, 
with excellent temper and with not a little 
super-Teutonic humour. 

E. P. Morris. 


Yale University, 
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HOLDEN’S THUCYDIDES VII. 


Θουκυδίδου Ἑβδομή. The Seventh 
the History of Thucydides. The Text 
newly revised and explained with Intro- 
duction, Summaries, Maps and Indexes, 
by the Rev. Huserr Asnron Ho pen, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of the University of 
London, Late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, Editor of the Cyropaedeia of 


Nenophon and of Select Lives of Plutarch 
ἄς. ἄς, Cambridge University Press 1891. 
|pp. Ixiv. 384. 5s.] 


‘In writing the Commentary on this master- 
piece of the greatest historian, I have not 
found much room left for original work ; 
my task has been more or less limited to 
selection and arrangement.’ This task of 
selection and arrangement Dr. Holden has 
on the whole performed with great care and 
with sound judgment ; so that he has pro- 
duced a very useful set of variorum notes 
which will save the busy student the trouble 
of consulting several other books. In nearly 
two hundred pages of notes I have noticed 
only the following mis-statements : ο, 21, 2 
ἀπόπειραν λαμβάνειν, ‘the substantive is not 
found elsewhere ’—the whole phrase occurs 
in Polyb. 27, 4, 2: ¢. ὅδ, 3 δύναται δὲ τὸ 
veodapades ἐλεύθερον ἤδη εἶναι, “1.. Dindorf 

.and H. van Herwerden were the first to 
doubt the genuineness of these words ’— 
they were first suspected long long before by 
Portus. In the same note the editor 
continues ‘ Prof. Jowett .. holds . . that the 
idiomatic use of ἤδη is in favour of the 
genuineness of the clause.’ But have Prof. 
Jowett and Dr. Holden never read the 
scholia on viii. 48, 5 and 89, 2, where ἤδη is 
equally ‘idiomatic’? There is a strange 
note on ὁ. 34, 7 ὅτι οὐ πολὺ ἐνίκων. ‘If the 
cause had rested on the authority of the 
writer, the optative νικῷεν would have been 
necessary.’ But surely the opt. would then 
have been impossible, as the reference to 
Goodwin which is given by the editor would 
show. Inii. 21 ὅτι οὐκ ἐπεξάγοι does not 
give the cause assigned by the writer. c. 
70, 8 ᾿Αθηναίους is said to be retained by 

Béhme; but both Béhme’s text and the 
Bihme-Widmann edition give the word in 
brackets. On c. 75, 5 ἐπὶ τοῖς ὅπλοις Dr. 
Holden says ‘this is the conj. emendation of 
Pluygers for the reading of Β ὑπὸ τοῖς ὅπλοις. 
In the first place B omits ὑπὸ (Hude, Com. 
Crit. p. 38). Besides the conjecture was 
tirst made by Bothe: but Bothe’s edition is 


Book of 


not mentioned in Dr. Holden’s bibliography, 
in which also Elmsley’s text (1804), Sitzler’s 
edition (1890), von Kssen’s Index, and 
Junghahn’s Studien (1886) are absentees ; 
while van Herwerden’s edition is described 
—presumably from Engelmann (1880)—as 
in two vols. 1877-8! From this last error it 
is evident that Dr. Holdeu is unacquainted 
with van Herwerden’s text, a conclusion 
which is borne out by the Critical Notes, in 
which the conjectures in van Herwerden’s 
Studia (1869) are taken as representing their 
author’s final opinion, This is especially 
hard on a critic whose judgment on textual 
difficulties in Thucydides has been marked 
by an almost feminine mutability. Lastly 
ine. 69, 4 Dr. Holden says ‘Arnold and 
Classen read καταλειφθέντα after the Scho- 
liast.’ But the Schol., as is rightly stated 
in the not. crit., reads παραλειφθέντα. 

In the text, the bracketing of ἐπὶ τοῖς 
ὅπλοις (ὁ. 75, 5) and αὐτοὺς for αὐτοῖς (c. 36, 
3) are probably misprints. It is perhaps 
superfluous for me to say that in the inter- 
pretation and reading of many passages I 
am unable to agree with Dr. Holden: 
otherwise I should not still have an edition 
of the same book advertised. In all these 
cases others will judge between us. I will 
merely mention a few places where I think 
that the editor has deferred too much to the 
opinions of predecessors. The text given is 
that adopted by Dr. Holden. In ὁ. 21, 3 
ξυνανέπειθε δὲ καὶ ὃ Ἑρμοκράτης οὐχ ἥκιστ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς ταῖς ναυσὶ μὴ ἀθυμεῖν ἐπιχειρῆσαι πρὸς 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, λέγων οὐδὲ ἐ ἐκείνους πάτριον τὴν 
ἐμπειρίαν .. ἔχειν. Here οὐχ ἥκιστ᾽ αὐτοὺς is 
Stahl’s conjecture for MSS. οὐκ ἥκιστα τοῦ ; 
but, if a change is made in the punctuation, 
the MSS. reading requires no alteration : 
thus :--ξυνανέπειθε δὲ καὶ ὁ Ἕ. οὐχ ἥκιστα, τοῦ 
ταῖς ναυσὶ μὴ ἀθυμεῖν ἐπιχειρῆσαι, πρὸς τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους λέγων οὐδὲ ἐκείνους k.7.A., Where τοῦ 
μὴ ἀθυμεῖν is inf. of purpose, and πρὸς τοὺς 
᾽Α. λέγων =‘ saying with regard to the A..,’ 
with hostility implied. No doubt zpos τοὺς 
᾽Α. λέγων would more naturally mean ‘ saying 
before the A.’; but who can deny that the 
words may mean what I suggest? This 
avoids the difficulty of constructing πρὸς 
τοὺς 7A. with ἐπιχειρῆσαι. An important 
passage, which has caused trouble ever since 
Valla mistranslated it is ὁ. 75, 4 εἴ tw δὲ 
προλίποι ἡ ῥώμη καὶ τὸ σῶμα, οὐκ ἄνευ [ὀλίγων] 
ἐπιθειασμῶν καὶ οἰμωγῆς ὑπολειπόμενοι. Dr. 
Holden gives in his note the array οὗ con- 
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jectures which have been proposed for 
ὀλίγων, and follows Kriiger and Stahl in 
bracketing it. But I believe that Thue. 
after all wrote ὀλίγων here, and that the 
sense is (of course, not what Classen suggests, 
but) ‘when any man’s strength of mind 
and of body had failed him, he dropped 
behind only after a few appeals to heaven.’ 
A man whose strength has utterly failed 
him may be, probably will be, capable of 
only a few appeals to heaven; which, as 
every singer knows, require vital energy if 
they are to touch the heart of God or man, 
The unexpected word ὀλίγων was intended to 
emphasize the awful condition of those 
miserable men when at last compelled to 
drop behind. It is by no means certain 
that ‘ the sense requires οὐ per ὀλίγων, which, 
by the way, is what Sitzler reads. Inc. 68, 
3 τοῦτο μὲν γάρ, καὶ ἐὰν κρατήσωσιν, ὁμοίως 
δράσουσι:---τὸ δὲ πραξάντων ἐκ τοῦ εἰκότος ἃ 
βουλόμεθα τούσδε τε κολασθῆναι καὶ τῇ πάσῃ 
Σικελίᾳ καρπουμένῃ καὶ πρὶν ἐλευθερίαν βεβαιο- 
τέραν παραδοῦναι, καλὸς ὁ ἀγών, Dr. Holden 
wrongly explains ‘ πραξάντων. . ἃ βουλόμεθα, 
80. αὐτοὺς πρᾶξαι᾽, following Kriiger, I fancy. 
πραξάντων and τούσδε do not apply to the 
same persons, and recent editors rightly 
supply ἡμῶν to πραξάντων. Then καλὸς ὁ 
ἀγών is, as usual, construed as if the sentence 
involved a slight anacoluthon; for, as 
Classen says, καλὸς ἀγών only would be 
expected. But is it certain that τὸ .. τε... 
κολασθῆναι καὶ παραδοῦναι is the subject of 
the sentence! We might take τὸ δὲ alone, 
(‘whereas’), and the intinitives as epexegetic 
of ἃ, and καλὸς ὁ ἀγών with πραξάντων (ἡμῶν), 
whether the latter be ‘ possessive ’ or ‘ abso- 
lute’ ; translating the whole: ‘whereas, if 
we obtain our object, that is punish our 
enemies .., the prize will be a glorious 
one.’ It isa pity that the editor has been 
induced by ‘Stahl and others’ to bracket 
πολὺ πλεῖον in ο. 63, 4 τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς ἡμετέρας 
οὐκ ἔλασσον κατὰ τὸ ὠφελεῖσθαι, ἔς τε τὸ 
φοβερὸν τοῖς ὑπηκόοις καὶ τὸ ἀδικεῖσθαι [πολὺ 
πλεῖον] pereixere—thus ruining a fine in- 
stance of rhetorical δείνωσις, besides spoiling 
a chiasmus. Dr. Holden gives no reason ; 
but presumably he considers the words are 
absurd ; but they have been defended by 
Junghahn. At least the editor has not fallen 
into the error of stating that οὐκ ἔλασσον 
must = πολὺ πλεῖον in Thucydides. 

Of the three maps two are printed almost 
entirely in various shades of blue—a per- 
nicious system which is very exacting to 
the eyes by artificial light. The map of 
the Athenian retreat, which is apparently 
that of Fr. Miiller’s edition, still gives the 
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Aula Polyzeli north of the Kakuparis ; 
neither Dr. Holden nor Freeman (//ist. Sic. 
iii, 708) accepts Holm’s later opinion (Zop. 
235) that the Aula is δ. of the river. The 
Athenians are, as usual, represented in this 
edition as marching due south on the fifth 
day of the retreat. To me this seems 
doubtful. They were closely followed on 
this day by the Syracusans, who worried 
them so much that, after muddling on for 
half a mile, they were forced to halt in the 
plain. They had been searching in vain 
for a gorge that should take them again on 
to the plateau towards the west from which 
they had been forced to retreat after the 
repulse at the Acraean Rock. But in the 
night (ὁ, 80), Demosthenes proposed to 
change the direction, and go the opposite 
way to the route which the enemy were 
watching. As usual, Demosthenes was 
first to grasp the situation, and the result 
of his suggestion was that the army made 
for the Helorine road, which they reached 
on the morning of the sixth day. This 
seems to me to imply that the half mile 
which represents the progress of the fifth day 
had been in a generally south-westerly 
direction, though of course south of the 
road followed during the first three days. 
In the night, they turned sharp to the 
south-east. Prof. Freeman has remarked 
that the downward path taken by the 
retreating army to the Helorine road is only 
conjectural. 

The Introduction is a sketch of Sicilian 
History down to 414 Bc. One passage 
only appears to me to need further con- 
sideration. In describing the double wall 
which the Athenians built south of the 
κύκλος Dr. Holden says : ‘They first fortified 
a point on the southern cliff, in the line of 
their blockading wall.’ But Stahl, Holm 
and Lupus, with some reason, doubt this 
interpretation of vi. 101 (Lupus, Stadt. Syr. 
p. 134). It is however proper, to add that 
Freeman’s view (Hist. Sic. iii. p. 670) 
accords with Dr. Holden’s. Then no fur- 
ther mention is made of the double wall 
until we read: ‘too much time was spent 
over that portion of them (1.6. the walls in 
general) extending across the low ground, 
which was built at first as a double wall.’ 
Thus that part of the wall extending from 
the κύκλος itself to the point on the cliff 
which, according to the view accepted by 
Dr. Holden, was first fortified before the 
southern wall was begun, is left unaccounted 
for. It is indeed ditiicult to make out from 
the Introduction why the southern wall 
from the κύκλος to the κρημνός is marked as 
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a double wall in Dr. Holden’s plan instead 
of single as in Stahl’s and Freeman’s. The 
editor follows Lupus and Fr. Miiller ; but 
in this matter he appears to have accepted 
the plan and to have rejected the arguments 
on which it is based. 

There are one or two inconsistencies 
which it may be worth while to point out. 
In the notes to ὁ 62, 1 ἐβλαπτόμεθα is 
wrongly explained as meaning ‘ hampered’ : 
but in the index under βλάπτειν, the right 
meaning, damno, afficere, nocere is assigned to 
the word in this passage. In an enumera- 
tion of some of the readings peculiar to M, 
the MS. is wrongly credited with προμίξαι 
at ὦ. 22, 1; whereas in the critical notes 
the right word zpoopiga is given for M. I 
have already referred to a similar error 
which occurs in ὁ. 69, 4. 

‘In the critical Appendix the variants of 
six different (sic) MSS. are given together 
with the readings of Kriiger, Classen, 
Stahl and Hude, where they differ from my 
own.’ Of course, amid such a mass of 
material, every editor must choose for him- 
self what he will include in his critical 
notes. But as the value of a critical Ap- 
pendix is either educational or nothing, 
most assuredly the readings of Bekker, after 
all the founder of the critical study of 
Thucydides’ text, ought to be included. 
The six MSS. are BOAEFM. I have shown 
in another article that the editor’s new 
collation of M is an advance on Eggeling’s, 
but is not perfect. The editor is not re- 
sponsible for much independent textual 
criticism : he has introduced an alteration of 
his own into the text of ο. 53, 4, where, for 
ἀντεμηχανήσαντό τε σβεστήρια κωλύματα, he 
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substitutes ἀντ. σβεστήριά τε <Kai> κωλύ- 
ματα, and notes * videor lucem attulisse loco 
impedito. But Sitzler had already inserted 
καὶ before him, while van Herwerden had 
still earlier thought of the same plan, but 
rejected bheeause Pollux i. 108 gives 
σβεστήρια κωλύματα, apparently from this 
passage. 

The volume closes with another of those 
triple indexes for which Dr. Holden’s edi- 
tions are justly esteemed. In the Greek 
Index, ‘the Numerals suffixed to words 
denote respectively :—1 words that occur 
only once in Thue., 2 Ionic words, 3 
poetical words.’ This is excellent, though 
the numbers are wanting to a few words, 
such as ddvvacia, αἰγιαλός (omitted), δικαιῶ = 
ἀξιῶ, ξυμφέρεσθαι = accidere, πρότερον ἢ With 
subj., προφέρειν = προέχειν, φονεύειν. But, on 
the whole, Dr. Holden merits the thanks of 
teachers for his work. His, the latest 
edition in English, is also, I believe, the 
best. It is more complete than Prof. 
Forster Smith’s excellent book, of 
course follows Classen less exclusively ; and 
it is printed on better paper. Dut a pro- 
test must be raised against one disfigure- 
ment in the printing. If the Cambridge 
University Press cannot place good head 
and tail pieces in school books, it would be 
far better to omit them altogether. From 
2 press which is to help to educate the top 
forms of schools nothing should be issued 
which is either mean in design or bad in 
execution ; and the head and tail pieces in 
this book have both faults in an acute 


form. 
E. C. Marcwant. 


MACKAIL’S GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Authology, 
edited with a revised text introduction 
and notes by J. W. Macxkain, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. London: Long- 
mans Green & Co. 1890, 8vo. pp. ix. 403. 


THe Greek Anthology has never failed to 
tind lovers even among those who have no 
very deep or familiar knowledge of the 
language ; but the bulk of it, with its large 
proportion of worthless writing, must have 
battled many who would gladly have prcfited 
by the existence of a good selection. It is 
No. LIL, VOL. VI. 


for the benefit of such readers chiefly that 
this book seems to have been designed, and 
for their sake especially it should be 
welcomed. 

Of over 5000 poems in this kind that we 
possess Mr. Mackail gives altogether 489, 
conveniently dividing them into twelve 
sections under such headings as Love, 
Prayers and Dedications, Epitaphs, Beauty, 
the Human Comedy, Death and Life. The 
selection is judicious, and is accompanied by 
a translation, notes, indices and an elaborate 
introductory essay. Doubtless it is to this 
last that Mr. Mackail himself attaches most 
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value. Not only does he give a complete 
and very readable account of the Anthology 
as we possess it, but from an analysis of the 
various epigrams existing here and elsewhere 
he has inferred the inner life and spirit of 
their times in a manner both attractive and 
enlightening. In the last paragraph of this 
essay is expressed a view which, though Mr. 
Mackail evidently feels it strongly, seems to 
me to be narrow and unwise; 1 could wish 
that the whole passage might be cancelled. 
But as a whole it is an admirable piece 
of work. The Biographical Index is far 
from being merely a transcript from Jacobs ; 
and another index (since Mr. Mackail has of 
course adopted a numbering of his own) will 
enable me presently without inconvenience 
to refer to epigrams by their usual descrip- 
tion. 

Though this is avowedly not a critical 
edition, Mr. Mackail has in several places 
introduced new readings of his own, of which 
the most considerable appear to be: in Anth. 
Pal. v. 118 


"HpacOys πλουτῶν, Σωσίκρατες" ἀλλὰ πένης ὧν 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἐρᾷς" λιμὸς φάρμακον οἷον ἔχει. 


the passive ἐρᾷ for ἐρᾷς. But in Eur. 7... 322 
οὐδεὶς προσαιτῶν βίοτον ἠράσθη βροτῶν, which 
Mr. Mackail compares for the passive, 
ἠράσθη is active, the sense being as Eur. fr. 
895 ἐν πλησμονῇ τοι Κύπρις ἐν πεινῶντι δ᾽ οὔ 
and Crates fr. 17 ἔρωτα παύει λιμός κ-τ.λ.. On 
which, if ἐρᾷ is right, we have here a play. 
See Leutsch on Apostolius iv. 58. 

In A.P. v. 163 καὶ «τὸ;» δύσοιστον. In vi. 
209 ὁμοφροσύνῃ. In vi. 268 ἧτε. εὐθυμίη 
iu an epigram of Theaetetus (Diog. Laert. 
iv. 25), for which Mr. Mackail writes 
εὐφροσύνη as having about the same sense, 
was certainly here, as often elsewhere, the 
explanatory adscript to that word. 

There are afew places where better variants 
or conjectures ought to have been adopted, as 
᾿Αλκμήνῃ in v. 172, ἃ μὴ θέμις in xii. 141, 
ἀγγέλλειν or ἀγγεῖλαι in vii. 249, φωνεῦντ᾽ ἐπὶ 
τύμβῳ in ν. 215, 

Of the notes the historical are the best, 
but in general they are sufficient. Mr. 
Mackail has rightly chosen not to burden 
his book with too copious annotation, but 
there are some places where a little more 
explanation is desirable. For example, on v. 
190 the reader should be told that there is a 
reference (as Jacobs pointed out) to the 
Tpvdepa of v. 154. In xi. 255 (though it is 
quite rightly translated) the play on the 
uses of ξύλινος and λίθινος might be noticed. 
In the epigram of Erinna (A.P. vii. 712) 
Mr. Mackail’s remark on Bergk’s conjecture 


shows that he has not understood it. τὰν 
παῖδ᾽ is meant to be relative. 1 do not 
think it right to say that in xii, 131 


ἣ τὸν ἐραστὴν 
οὐδέποτ᾽ οἰκείων ὦσεν ἀπὸ προθύρων 
"οἰκεῖος has here its primary sense “ of the 
house.” ’ It is a mistake to say of xréava 
(p. 356) that it is ‘used principally of pos- 
sessions in cattle.’ 

There is a good note on the meaning of 
βύσσωμα in vi. 33. 

Mr. Mackail was already practised as a 
translator in prose, and his renderings, 
while they please by their style, will also 
be useful because of their close fidelity. 
Such examples as the following could hardly 
be bettered : 


ν. 130. Why so woe-begone ἢ and why, Philaenis, 
these reckless tearings of hair and suffusion of 
showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy lover with 
another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost 
thou essay to deny; the eyes are more trustworthy 
than the tongue. 

ix. 107. They call me the little one, and say that 
I cannot go straight and feariess on a prosperous 
voyage like ships that sail out to sea ; and I deny it 
not; I am alittle boat, but to the sea all is equal ; 
fortune, not size, makes the difference. Let another 
have the advantage in rudders ; for some put their 
confidence in this and some in that, but may my 
salvation be of God. 


Translation, however, to be true, requires 
the nicest appreciation of both languages ; 
and there are cases where Mr. Mackail 
betrays insufficient apprehension of Greek 
idiom. Owing to this he has not always 
been successful in resisting a tendency, 
most common as it is most natural, to 
translate too curiously—to give more than 
the equal value for a word or phrase. Thus 
(to show my meaning by illustrations) the 
usual ἀλλά prefacing a wish we find rendered 
regularly by ‘but’ ; as in vi. δῦ 

ἀλλὰ δέχεσθε 

ἀντ᾽ αὐτᾶς πακτάν, ἀντ᾽ ἐμέθεν τὸ μέλι. 

‘but accept for her the cheese, ..’ Soin 
vi. 209, vii. 398, 476, 555, ix. 649. This is 
not an English idiom; we say either ‘O 
accept’ or merely ‘accept thou.’ Similarly 
v. 190 
ποῖ φέρομαι ; πάντη δὲ φρενῶν οἴακες ἀφεῖνται 
‘whither am I borne? and the rudders of 
my spirit are quite cast loose.’ In v. 174 

εἴθ᾽ ἐπὶ σοὶ viv 

ἄπτερος εἰσήειν ὕπνος κ-τ.λ. 


‘would that 1 had come to thee even now’ 
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ete. is too servile ; we can say only ‘Oh to 
come.’ vil. 195 

ἀκρίς, . . ἐγκρούουσα φίλοις ποσσὶ λάλους 

πτέρυγας 

where φίλοις is merely ‘ thine own’ after the 
Epic use, as eg. φίλους μαζούς in A./, ix. 
362, is rendered ‘ with thy dear feet,’ which 
represents no English phrase. In v. 214 


Σφαιριστὰν τὸν "Epwra τρέφω 


rendered ‘ Love who feeds on me is ἃ ball- 
player,’ τρέφω is merely ‘I keep.’ xii. 72 
καὐτὸς Ἔρωτος ἕλκος ἔχων 

though for v. 225 ἕλκος ἔχω τὸν Ἔρωτα we 
find “1 have a wound of love’ (rather ‘ Love 
in me is a wound’), is rendered ‘even 
myself I wear Love’s wound.’ In these 
places Mr. Mackail has committed the fault 
of over-translation. There are several other 
inaccuracies of rendering: v. 69 


ὁπόταν . . αἰνῆται Κύπρις ὑπ΄ ἀμφοτέρων 


(‘ the tale of love is told by both’) should be 
‘love is approved’ as Pind. P. iii. 13 ἄλλον 
aivnoev γάμον. In Plato’s epigram v. 78 


Τὴν ψυχήν, ᾿Αγάθωνα φιλῶν, ἐπὶ χείλεσιν ἔσχον 
(‘I had my soul upon my lips’) ἔσχον is 
rather ‘I held, checked.’ I do not under- 
stand what is intended by the translation of 
the difficult epigram v. 190 
καὶ τὸ φίλαμα 
μναμόσυνον ψυχρᾷ θάλπετ᾽ ἐν εἰκασίᾳ 
‘and is her memorial kiss warm upon my 
cold picture ?’ How ‘memorial’? And does 
she really kiss a picture, like the painter in 
Aristaenetus? Surely, if the conjecture 
εἰκασίᾳ is sound, the meaning must be ‘and 
in memory is my kiss still warm in cold 
imagination?’ In v. 149 
ἦ ῥ᾽ ἐτύμως ὡνὴρ κεχαρισμένον ἄνυσεν ἔργον 

‘surely the man did a gracious deed’ misses 
the force of ἐτύμως marking the play on 
χάρις. In v. 177 ‘this boy’ hardly suggests 
the proclamation. v. 178 

πωλείσθω καὶ ματρὸς ἔτ᾽ ἐν κύλποισι καθεύδων 
means, I think, not ‘even while he is yet 
asleep on his mother’s bosom,’ but rather 


‘while he is yet a sleeper on his mother’s 
breast.’ Cf. e.g. vi. 266 


> 
τάνδε παρὰ προθύροις τὰν Aptem Ayedoxera, 
ἔτ᾽ ἐν πατρὸς μένουσα παρθένος δόμοις, 
ἕσσατο. 


In ν. 247 


3 » Ν Ν 

Παρμενὶς οὐκ ἔργῳ: τὸ μὲν οὔνομα καλὸν 
ἀκούσας 
ὠισάμην'" 


‘Constantia, nay verily!’ loses the point : 
οὐκ ἔργῳ (εἶ) implies ἀλλὰ τῷ ὀνόματι μόνον. 
v. 261 τὴν χάριν ἣν ἔλαβεν (‘ the grace that 
it had’) should be ‘ the grace it had received.’ 
vii. 417 
ὁ σὺν Μούσαις Μελέαγρος 
πρῶτα Μενιππείαις συντροχάσας Χάρισιν 


is translated ‘I Meleager, the companion of 
the Muses, first of all who have run side by 
side with the Graces of Menippus’ (the note 
too has “ὃ σὺν Μούσαις, “the companion of 
the Muses”: from Theocr. vii. 12’) as 
though the Greek were 6 σὺν Μούσαις 
Μελέαγρος, ὃ πρῶτος .. , and in the same 
epigram. 
γήρως yap γείτων ἐγγύθεν ᾿Αἴΐδεω 

‘since old age is death’s near neighbour.’ 
vii. 419 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν Σύρος ἐσσί, σαλάμ, εἰ δ᾽ οὖν σύ ye 

Φοῖνιξ 
ναιδιός, εἰ δ᾽ Ἕλλην, χαῖρε, τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ φράσον. 


‘ But if thou art a Syrian, say Salam, and if 
a Phoenician, Vaidios, and if a Greek, Hail ; 
they are the same.’ In vii. 696 ἀνάρσιον is 
omitted in the English. In ix. 82 ἐς δὲ 
κόλυμβον = és τὸ κολυμβᾶν “ for the dive,’ not 
‘at the dive.’ The translation of xi. 114 
seems to represent a reading τελεῖ for λέγει. 
xii. 72 ἤδη μὲν γλυκὺς ὄρθρος (‘Now grey 
dawn is sweet’) should be ‘By this ’tis 
sweet dawn’ (ἁμέρα καὶ δή). In xii. 117 

χὡκόσα μοι προσέφη χὡκόσ᾽ ἐπυνθάνετο 
(‘all she said to me, and all that she asked 
me of ’) ἐπυνθάνετο is ‘all that she learnt,’ 
ae. ‘all that I said to her.’ 

These are blemishes which may easily be 
amended on revision. I should not have 
been so careful to point them out had I not 
felt that there was ample reason why this 
should not be the last edition of a praise- 
worthy and valuable book. 


Water HEADLAM. 
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SUSEMIHL’S ALEXANDRIAN LITERATURE. 


‘feschichte des griechischen Litteratur in der 
Alexandrinerzeitt von Franz Suseminn. 
2 vols. ὅνο. 1891—1892. 


A CoMPLETE and connected history of Greek 
Literature from the death of Alexander to 
the reign of Augustus has long been a 
crying want. There is always much to be 
found in Bernhardy, but rich additional 
material for such a work has accumulated 
since his time, both from the discovery of 
inscriptions and other monuments, and the 
labour of individual editors. The task is an 
alarming one, requiring a rare combination 
of learning, accurate judgment, and con- 
structive talent. The subject is so multi- 
farious and the remains so fragmentary, 
the centres of intellectual energy so numer- 
ous and so wide apart, the regions into 
which enquiry had penetrated were so 
extensive and so diverse, that something 
like genius is required to give unity to a 
comprehensive survey. Dr. Susemill speaks 
with becoming modesty of others more 
competent than himself, who have left 
undone what he has attempted. If such 
persons exist, they will be the first to ac- 
knowledge that he has successfully rendered 
a difficult and important service. The 
plan of his work resembles that of Zeller’s 
great History of Greek Philosophy, to which, 
in one department at least, he is necessarily 
under deep obligations. A readable and well- 
written text is furnished with elaborate and 
iearned notes, containing full references to 
the authorities for each statement. Many 
nice points, historical or critical, are treated 
with lucidity and discrimination. The un- 
certainty which often remains is candidly 
acknowledged. The fortunes of the chief 
writers and their works are traced with a 
fulness which is extremely satisfactory. I 
may refer especially to the account of the 
writings of Callimachus in notes 106 and 
107 on pp. 370 ff. of vol. I. The writer 
gracefully acknowledges the labours in the 
same field of his colleague von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf. Frequent reference is also 
naturally made to the author’s own Platonic 
and Aristotelian labours. 

After a short historical survey of the 
period, Dr. Susemihl deals separately with 
the philosophers, poets, grammarians, biogra- 
phers, art critics, historians, geographers, 
mathematicians, mythographers, writers on 
medicine, husbandry and natural history 
of the Alexandrian epoch. The poets and 


grammarians are hard to separate, for the 
poetry of one century passed gradually into 
the philology of the sueceeding one. Zeno- 
dotus wrote verses, and Callimachus was the 
teacher of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
had almost equalled the amazing industry 
which his pupil afterwards displayed. That 
the reputed author of the saying μέγα 
βιβλίον μέγα κακόν should have published 
800 volumes, of which only a few ‘hymns,’ 
rendered frigid by court flattery, have come 
down to justify the reputation which his 
elegies had earned, is a curious example of 
the inconstancy of literary tradition. 

It is much to Dr. Susemihl’s credit that so 
many writers whose works have all but 
perished should live before us in his pages 
with the distinctness of individuality ; 
and that the filiation of Alexandrian 
learning, from master to pupil successively, 
should be so clearly evident. The famous 
literary feud between Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius on the theme which 
haunts each age of decadence, ‘Is great 
poetry any longer possible?’ is instruc- 
tively handled. The foundation of the 
great libraries, with their relation to 
literary forgeries, is also touched upon with 
acuteness and judgment. The greatness of 
Euclid and Archimedes, and of the chief 
promoters of medical science, is strongly and 
succinctly marked. Many scattered obser- 
vations deserve to be commended, as for 
example that Euhemerism naturally found 
favour in an age which began to deify its 
rulers ; and that the later Comedy, including 
the burlesque of Tragedy, was probably 
moulded, to some extent, by a respect for 
the precepts of Aristotle. This last remark 
would no doubt equally apply to such pieces 
of make-work as the ‘tragedies’ of Lyco- 
phron. 

Those were right upon the whole who 
contended that in the Alexandrian age the 
time for great poetry was passed. The Argo- 
nautica is long and delightful in its way, 
but about as much an epic as Helen of Troy. 
The learned poets of the third century 
judiciously turned their attention to the 
Idyll, the Elegy, the Epigram, the Didactic 
Poem, or the occasional Ode, which had often 
more of a rhetorical than a lyrical character. 
The masters of the New Comedy, Menander 
and Philemon, should rather be reckoned as 
continuers of the Attic tradition. (By the 
by, Dr. Susemihl might have mentioned that 
the base for the portrait statue of Menander, 
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with his name upon it, is still in evidence at 
Athens.) Yet this later growth of Greek 
poetry possessed enough of original charm 
to provoke the emulation of Catullus, and 
even of Virgil. Not to speak of Menander, 
the disappearance of whose plays is an 
inestimable loss, or of Theocritus, of whom 
enough remains to- enable after-times to 
appreciate him; much Alexandrian poetry 
that has perished, and which in its first 
freshness contributed so much to the culture 
of Rome, had no doubt on a larger scale the 
incommunicable beauty of the best things in 
the Anthology. Dr. Susemihl gives a brief 
but interesting account of Herodas, whom 
he places in point of time between Theocritus 
and Moschus. Had the papyrus-fragments 
of him appeared before the completion of 
vol. I., the author would probably have 
suppressed his speculative theory assigning 
him a Sicilian or Italian origin: he has in 
fact withdrawn it in the Appendix to vol. 
II., p. 702, where the fatherland of this 
‘Coan Corney Grain’ is clearly acknowledged, 
and his time is referred to the period from 
the later years of Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
the reign of Euergetes I. But—so hard is 
it to be ‘up to date’—the writer had not 
yet seen the inscription which fixes the 
spelling as ‘ Herodas.’ 

In the second century B.c. the already 
diminished vein of poesy was further at- 
tenuated, while the pursuit of learning to 
which the impulse had been given by Zeno- 
dotus and his immediate successors was 
carried forward in all directions with the 
utmost industry and ardour, This great 
movement, associated in the first instance 
with the foundation of the two libraries at 
Alexandria and that at Pergamos, was con- 
tinued in uninterrupted succession by 
Callimachus, Eratosthenes (the most many- 
sided of cultured men), Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, Leogoras, Callistratus, and 
Aristarchus who carried learning to the 
height, and whose tradition was continued 
to a still later period by Dionysius Thrax, 
Didymus and others. Meanwhile a rival 
school of literary criticism was flourishing at 
Pergamos, historical investigation was 
eagerly pursued, and mathematics and medi- 
cine were prosecuted with equal originality 
and erudition. Whether or not, as Dr. Suse- 
mihl maintains, Callimachus was for a time 
the prefect of the Museum library, it is im- 
possible to think without envy and admi- 
ration of the productive industry not unac- 
companied with genius of himself and his 
successors. Had their works been preserved 
entire, however often later ages might have 


to disable their judgment, the facts which 
they had collected would have been invalu- 
able. 

On the Homeric question, which of course 
enters into the scope of his work, Dr. 
Susemihl speaks with some uncertainty. 
He does not know whether to believe or not 
in the recension of Pisistratus; and in his 
general statements he relies largely on 
Ludwich and v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 

As the centuries advance, the subject 
broadens, and the comprehensiveness of the 
work becomes yet more apparent. The 
influence of the Pergamene philologers on 
the shaping of Roman legend and on Roman 
rhetoric and criticism,—the industry of the 
Mythographers and the romance writers, 
Panaetius and the modification of Stoicism, 
the Eclectics and Epicureans, Aenesidemus 
and Scepticism, Polybius and Poseidonius, 
Alexander Polyhistor, and a score or two of 
other historians ending with Juba the 2nd 
of Mauretania (Massinissa’s offspring),—all 
these make a farrago of topics seemingly 
incoherent, yet falling legitimately within 
Dr. Susemihl’s scope and treated by him 
with impartial fulness. Nay more, to 
complete the survey of this ‘strange. dis} osed 
time,’ he has included in his book a sketch 
of Jewish Hellenism, the Septuagint, the 
Apocryphal books, the Wisdom of Solomon 
and the rest, so that Apollodorus and 
Aristobulus, Philodemus and the son of 
Sirach, Meleager and the Hebrew Sibyl, find 
themselves together without clashing within 
the limits of the same volume. 

Those who desiderate a more exhaustive 
treatment of any one of these, will at least 
find here the references which they require. 
And the same may be said of two subjects 
which are inevitably treated with condensa- 
tion and brevity. The oratory and rhetoric 
of the whole period, including the spurious 
orations and epistles, is compressed into one 
chapter—the 35th,—and the rich and varied 
literature of which a fragment only remains 
tous in the Palatine Anthology, is overtaken 
in less than sixty pages forming the 36th 
chapter of the work. This may seem little 
more than a list of names, but the long note 
beginning on page 566 of vol. II. appears to 
contain as complete an account as has yet 
been written of the eventful history of a 
collection which can never lose its charm. 

Amongst other references, including one 
to Mr. Ellis’s articles in the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology, some allusion to the 
writings of Mr. J. A. Symonds and Mr. 
Mackail might perhaps have been looked for, 
even in a German book. 
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The index, of fifty-five pages, by A. 
Brunk, was especially needful in a work of 
such heterogeneous contents : it would have 
been a further assistance to the reader if 
some chronological indications could have 
been added, either in the margin or on the 
headings of each page. Perhaps the uncer- 
tainty of many of the dates may have inter- 
fered with this. 

In closing the second volume it occurs to 
one to ask whether the inferior limit of the 
period is not somewhat arbitrarily defined. 


Familiar Studies 
CLERKE. 


by AGNEs M. 
1892. 


Miss CLERKE does not undertake to do more in her 
little volume than to illustrate for the ‘general read- 
ing public’ the latest results of Homeric archaeo- 
logy. This she has done in a chatty and ‘ popular’ 
way, which makes the eleven chapters at once 
pleasant and instructive. ‘The schoolboy reading 
fluently in the original’ the Homeric poems, and 
taking the same delight in them that his little 
brothers and sisters take in Cinderella and Jack the 
Giantkiller, exists more largely in the imagination of 
the authoress than in real life; but the wide and 
growing interest felt generally in Homerie antiquity 
is an indisputable fact. Miss Clerke is a fervent 
‘Chorizont.’” While she assigns both poems to the 
interval between the ‘Trojan war and the Dorian 
invasion, she sees in the Homer of the Jliad a 
Thessauan, and in the Homer of the much later 
Odyssey ἃ Peloponnesian who had travelled widely. 
But in emphasising the differences which characterise 
the two poems she does not always give suflicient 
weight to the difference of the circumstances which 
the poems describe ; and this weakens the value of 
some of the arguments drawn from the irreconcil- 
ability of the position of the dog, the horse, and the 
woose in the Z/iad and the Odyssey. The chapter on 
Homerie astronomy, where Miss Clerke is on familiar 
eround, is full of information; and, indeed, it 
would be interesting to see a star-map of the 
Homeric sky, to enable us to ascertain the amount 
of change of position which the precession of the 
equinoxes may have produced since the supposed 
date of the poems. 

In the chapter on Homeric meals occurs a passage 
which suggests a misinterpretation of the Greek. 
Speaking of angling as pursued by Homeric fisher- 
men, Miss Clerke says (p. 183): ‘Its meditative 
pleasure made no appeal to them, and they were 
very sensible of the unsatisfied gastronomic craving 
which survived the utmost success in its pursuit.’ 
This may be supposed to mean, in plain English, 
that the men soon felt hungry after a large fish- 
dinner. The passage to which reference is made is 
doubtless Od. 12. 330 foll., where the starving men 
angle with hooks for ‘fish and birds, or anything 
that came to hand,’ érepe δὲ γαστέρα λιμός. The 
last words, introduced by the paratactic δέ, do not 
imply that they found the food unsatisfying (there 
was poultry of a kind, as wellas fish!), but they give 
the reason why the men went fishing ; because they 


in Homer, 
London, Longmans and Co. 


were starving, and could get nothing better. Miss 
Clerke follows Sprengel in identifying Helen’s 


anodyne with opium, and decides on garlic as the 
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It is tantalizing to stop short without 
reading something about Dionysius of Halli- 
carnassus, or Plutarch, or Pausanias, or 
Philostratus, or Lucian. A third volume, 
completing the series, and including Origen, 
would be a satisfactory, if a formidable, 
addition. 

The work as it is will be heartily 
welcomed by all scholars, both as an inter- 
esting ‘ Lesebuch’ and asa mine of reference 
that will not soon lose its value. 

L. CAMPBELL. 


equivalent for moly: but the white flower and black 
root, and the absence of any allusion to the pungent 
smell, seem to incline the balance in favour of 
hellebore, the famous antidote for madness. The 
chapter on amber, ivory and cyanus will be found to 
be particularly interesting. A conscientious desire 
to be ‘popular’ sometimes leads a writer into faults 
of style ; and to this desire we must refer such por- 
tentous phrases as ‘windy origin,’ ‘ porcine pro- 
clivities,’ ‘adipose perfection,’ ‘decade of consumed 
sparrows,’ ‘equine co-operation,’ and the like, which 
are grotesque without being effective. But the book 
will well repay reading, and is quite ‘up to date.’ 


The Plays of Euripides, translated into English 
prose from the text of Paley by Epwarp P. 
CoLeripcr, B.A, 2 vols. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 1891, 


A NEW prose translation in an agreeable form of all 
the plays of Euripides was a work much needed, and 
the present should be found very serviceable. 
Though Mr. Coleridge has mainly followed Paley’s 
text, he has also consulted other editions, and in 
marginal notes is given a careful record of readings 
adopted, suspected or proposed. The translation is 
quite readable, in spite of a tendency, the viciousness 
of which Mr, Coleridge does not seem to have appre- 
ciated, to cast his words intoiambie rhythms. The 
result for those who wish to read the translation 
consecutively is constantly somewhat irritating ; but 
this is the only noticeable fault. The inaccuracies 
appear to be few and slight, and the language in 
general is neither too prosaic nor too florid ; it is never 
ridiculous. If Mr. Coleridge is not weary of such 
work, it isto be hoped that he may give us in the 
same series a new translation of the plays of 
Aeschylus, W. H. 


Demosthenes, Ausgewahlte Reden; fir den 
Schulgebrauch herausgegeben, von Dr. Kar. 
Worker. Mit einer Karte und einem Titelbild. 
Dritte vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig. Freytag. 
1899, pp. xxix. 126. 1 Mk. 


Tur previous editions of this book have been ex- 
haustively reviewed by Dr. Sandys (see Classical 
Revicw i. p. 271; iii. p. 369), so that it is only 
necessary here to mention the characteristic features 
of the work in its present form. A short history of 
Attie oratory up to the time of Demosthenes pre- 
cedes the biographical sketch, and an appendix is 
added on the Athenian βουλὴ and ἐκκλησία. On the 
other hand Dr. Wotke has omitted the chronological 
table which appeared in the first edition and 
which is almost as necessary for young students 
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as the map, and also the preface and appendix on statement made in the biographical sketch of 
the text. There is thus no indication that the text Demosthenes and in the brief introductions to the 
is in the main that of Rosenberg, nor is there any- speeches, and the latter should be made more com- 
thing to show where other readings have been pre- shee. Thus the strange mistake of Dionysius ad 
ferred. In Phil. iii. § 68 (70) we now find Cobet’s Amm. 4 about the First Philippie should be men- 
ἐρωτήσας adopted as recommended by Dr. Sandys, tioned; and, although both Schaefer (Dem. w. 8. 
instead of ἐρωτήσων, the reading of all MSS., which = Zeé ii. p. 148) and Blass (Aét. Bered. iii. 1. p. 279) 
appeared in the first edition ; ef. Heslop’s note ad arrange the Olynthiacs, as Dr. Wotke has done, in 
loc. and Goodwin's Moods and Tenses § 216. Butof the order i. ii. iii, we should like to see some 
the misprints pointed out by Dr. Sandys the follow- criticism not only of Grote’s view? that OJ. ii. pre- 
ing are still uncorrected : Chers. § 61 προσῆκεν mis- ceded Ol. i. but of Unger’s that ΟἿ, i. was written 
print for προσήκει; Phil. iii. ὃ 26 οὔδ᾽ twice for in &.c. 352 and so before Phil. 1, (Zeitfolge der 4 
οὔθ᾽ . in the list of names Φεραί still appears as ersten demosth, Reden gegen Philipp in the ‘Sitzb. d. 
Hepat ; Θεσπιαί is still omitted; there is still some b, Ak.’ 1880 pp. 273 sqq.). Again, in the introduc- 
confusion about Erythrae, the Asiatic town of that tion tothe de Pace there is no reference to the view of 
name being indicated in the map-index, while in the ancient critics that the oration in its present form 
list of names Ἐρυθραῖοι Chers. 24 is still referred to was written only, not spoken (Peter, Zeittafeln,® p. 
Boeotian ’Epv@pai (or as Dr. Wotke prefers to write it 125 and the authorites there cited), and no 
Epv@pai') ; and the Kdp of the de Pace ὃ 25 is still mention of the Philippus of Isocrates published 
identified with Mausolus. Besides these the present in the same year, 346 B.C. Lastly, the Greck 
reviewer has noticed : Phil. § ii. 33 γίγνεται mis- hypotheses might with advantage be printed before 
print for γίγνηται ; Chers. § 12 omission of comma the orations and a note added to the Titelbild in- 
alter οἶμαι ; ib. ὃ 65 οὐκ᾽ for οὐκ. forming young students that the hands and roll are 
But in spite of these slight blemishes the edition ἃ restoration ; on this point reference may be made 
is a practical and useful one, and should not be to Mr. W. C. Perry’s Descriptive Catalogue of Casts 
ignored in England where the latest editors of these from the Antique in the South Kensington Musewm, 
speeches have been content to reprint the text of pp. 107 sq. and to the Classical Review ii. p. 32. 
Bekker. Indeed with some additions the book would H. CrarKe 
be useful to more advanced students. But for this ΣΝ j 
purpose the authorities, both ancient and modern, 
should be given, in foot-notes or otherwise, for every 


2 For a recent German estimate of Grote’s History 
- see ἢ, Pohlmann’s Grundziige der politischen Ge- 
! On the varying accentuation of this word see  schichte Gtriecheniands in Miiller’s Handbuch, iii. 


Eustath. 267, 6 cited by Chandler. pp- 357 sq. 
ORPHEUS TRAVESTIED. ORPHEUS σατυρικῶς. 
Wuen Orpheus went down to the regions Qvuanpo Tartareas Orpheus devenit ad Um- 
: Quaeque hominum nulli visere regna licet, 
Which no man is permitted to see, Composuit citharae (veterum stat fabula) 
He tuned up his lyre, as old histories show, chordas, 


Ut numerosa suam solveret Eurydicen. 


To set his Eurydice free. : 
Tam temere infernis caput obiectare periclis, 


All Hell was astonished, a person so wise Tam bene cordatum Styx stupet ima 
So rashly should venture his life virum : 
In the regions of death ; but conceive their Sed —_ didicere viam pro coniuge coep- 
a am, 
Quanto plus Umbras obstupuisse putes ? 
When they learned that he came for his Dis pater omne genus poenarnm corde re- 
wife ! volvens, 
To find out a punishment meet for his fault, ᾿ς 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain, “ Infirmi ad tormenta sumus pro crimine 
But down here we've no torments suffi- Manes, 
. “Ni ! i Tyrv- 
cient,” he thought, a uxorem!” Solvit et Eury 
So he gave him his wife back again. Dira sed ad numeros mansuescunt corda 
But melody softened the gloomy god’s heart, tyranni, 
And, pleased with his playing so well, Gratiaque artifici, tam bene lusit, erat : 
sa i Additaque in poenas mox pro mercede re- 
He took her again in reward of his art, sumpta est 
Such power has music in Hell! (Tantum apud Infernos ars valet) Eury- 


dice. 
Henry Hayman, D.D, 
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BIOY ΟΛΟΦΥΡΣΙΣ. 


φεῦ φεῦ, νεάζων ἄλλος ἄλλ᾽ ἁμαρτάνει" 
ἀνδρούμενον δὲ δυσπαλὴς τρύχει πόνος. 
τρίτον δὲ πῆμα, πρέσβυς ὧν τὰ πρὶν ποθεῖ. 


H, KEENE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Evrror of the Cuassicat: Review. 


Dear Sir.—In reference to the note you 
forwarded to me discussing the metre of 
the third line of the Aleaic stanza, I should 
say that the true metre is trochaic 


The weight however thrown on to the line 
in the stanza induced Horace absolutely to 
abolish the central short syllable, and to 
make the centre of the line strong and 
weighty with a big word, e.g. 


audita Musarum sacerdos 
clari Giganteo triumpho 
fastidit umbrosamque ripam 


This abolition of the central short syllable 
which is common in Greek alters the whole 
character of the line, and especially makes 
Horace object to such marked trochaic 
endings as would be produced by (1) the 
use of two dissyllables or (2) a quadri- 
syllable. 

In 317 stanzas only three have the third 
line ending with a quadrisyllable and only 
eight ending with two dissyllables. Of these 
eleven exceptions nove occur in the third 
or fourth books. Moreover of the eight 
cases of two dissyllables jive are very 
peculiar, namely where the first of two dis- 
syllables is repeated as first word of the 
fourth line, as 

ponés iambis sive flamma 
sive mari... . 


where the peculiar emphasis on the repeated 
word seems to account for the exception. 

I think Horace’s rule is clear, viz. to 
make the third line of few and weighty 
words and to avoid the marked trochaic 
endings, such as 

posse rivos 
or viperino. 


Put side by side 

Clari Giganteo triumpho 
and Alcaeus’ 

μέλιχρον, αὐτὰρ ἀμφὶ κόρσᾳ 


and you will see the difference which 
Horace has introduced. 

Whether the line begins with a word of 
two or three syllables seems to me a matter 
of pure accident. Of course if it begins 
with a dissyllable you must have such a 
word as Giganteo or triumphata to follow or 
else a trisyllable followed by such an ending 
as 

(Tactu leonem), quem cruenta. 


If you have to avoid two dissyllables at the 
end you have very little choice at the begin: 
ning, and I think the figures I have given 
show that Horace detests two dissyllables at 
the end. There are only three simple cases 
in 317 stanzas and of these one (pronos relabi 
posse rivos) is for special effect. 
T. Ἐς Pace, 


NOTES. 


στο, Ep. ad Fam. x. 18. 2.—Sciebam enim, οἵ δὲ 
cautius illud erat consilium, expectare me ad Isaram, 
dum Brutus traiceret exercitum, et cum collega 
consentiente, sicut milites fuciunt, hostibus obviam 
ire, tamen, si quid Lepidus bene sentiens detrimenti 
cepisset, hoc omne assignatum iri aut pertinaciae 
meae aut timori videbam ete. 


The correction οἴ for cf of Lambinus ete. results 
in what Orelli terms an “ἀνακόλουθον Planco invi- 
dendum.’ If it were worth while to deprive Plancus 
of this enviable figure of speech, where the sense is 
quite clear (videbam merely taking up seiebam which 
he had forgotten writing or dictating), it would be 
easy to read esse instead of efsi and omit erat. But 
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it is about the words italicised that the commentators 
raise fluctus in simpulo, Orelli says ‘ ceterum valde 
inepta v. sicut milites faciwnt, ubi, ut fit, ea iungas 
eum v. hostibus obviam ire, explicesque ‘‘sicuti 
solent” velut ‘‘sicut decet milites hostibus fortiter 
ire”’ quis neget? Sed longe alium habent signitica- 
tum, scil. ‘‘ uti consentimus ego et Brutus pariter eius 
meique milites inter se consentiunt pro libertate 
propugnanda, proculque absunt a Lepidanorum 
varietate atque infidelitate.”’ Few will agree with 
the great scholar that any such sense as this can be 
found in the words as they stand. But if they are 
‘valde inepta’ when joined with what follows, why 
not join them with what precedes? ‘To wait for 
Brutus and attack the foe, with the loyal co-oper- 
ation of my colleague (shoulder to shoulder) in 
soldier fashion ete.’ is certainly not an inept ex- 
pression. Plancus was writing from Gaul, and in 
Caesar B.G. iii, 22 we read of Gallic soldurii, who 
went, asShakespere puts it, ‘sworn brothers to war.’ 
That the custom was not unknown to the Romans 
may be seen from Livy ix. 39 and x. 38, Cic. pro 
Mil. § 55, and Tac. H. i. 17. Athenaeus vi. 249 
and Plut. Sertor. xiv. also allude to it. Where the 
reading of the MSS. gives such good sense as this, 
why alter it ? 
P. SANDFORD. 
Queen's College, Galway. 


* ἃ 
* 


Κατασβῶσαι HeErop, v. 39.—Probably few purely 
classical scholars think it necessary to study a 
specialist periodical like Jnadoyerimanische Forschun- 
gen. It may therefore be worth while to draw their 
attention to the fact that the above form receives an 
exhaustive discussion and defence from Dr. Brug- 
mann in the last number issued (vol. i. p. 591). 
His argument is this: σβεσ- is to be analysed into 
σβ- root and -eo- suffix (cf. τρ-εσ- : τρ-έμω, ἔ-εσ-: 
é-dw) and so σβ-η- (cf. πλ-η-, mp-n-, &e.). Then just 
as we frequently find a suffix -w- in exactly the same 
function as -n- (cf. γν-η- : yr-w-, ¢-n-: ¢-w- &e.) so 
here we may analyse ¢B-w-. Or, on the other hand, 
it is possible that κατασβῶσαι represents κατασβόησαι 
in which case we may suppose that beside σβ-εσ- 
existed σβ-οσ- with an alternative form of suffix, in 
support of which are cited the Hesychian glosses 
σβέσον and (ous: σβέσεις Which are supposed 
to contain the root-form zdos-. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform even the unin- 


itiated that the harlequin of these transformations is 
the velar guttural, but they may be pardoned for 
regarding with some suspicion a science which, after 
laying down as laws that the velar guttural becomes 
a labial before o-vowels and a dental before ¢-vowels, 
is able by its principles to accept recorded forms 
zbes-, zdos-, as confirmation of those laws. However 
so strangely powerful is the attraction which a subtle 
proof exercises over the greatest minds, that Dr. 
Brugmann prefers this explanation to his former 
one. His reason is that σβω- is unattested: but 
he has no difficulty in assuming ἤσβοσ- to explain 
σβεσ- and "ζεσ- to explain a doubtful ζοσ-. 

For my own part, if I were compelled to choose 
between thsee explanations, I should prefer the 
assumption of ἤσβω- to Mr. Rutherford’s κατασβέσσαι, 
but if I am not mistaken a still simpler explanation 
of κατασβῶσαι will already have occurred to most 
scholars. 

The aorist ἔσβεσα is comparatively speaking iso- 
lated. The only aorists which would naturally form 
with it a mental class (Paul’s ‘ formale gruppe’ inits 
narrowest sense) are ἠμφίεσα, ἐκόρεσα, ἐστόρεσα." 
The last-named is common in Homer, is found in 
Trag. and Theoc. Beside it exists the first aorist 
ἔστρωσα, Trag., Theoc., with meaning, as far as we 
can judge, absolutely identical, and the use of both 
stems is continued, as may be seen from Veitch, by 
later writers. Now, under these circumstances, is it 
not possible that Herodas or his contemporaries 
using in daily speech, or at any rate finding in their 
poetic models, the forms στορέσαι and στρῶσαι used 
indifferently should venture on the analogical forma- 
tion κατασβῶσαι as equivalent to κατασβέσαι, and 
is it not more probable—whether we assign his date 
to the third century B.¢. or agree with Mr. Ellis in 
placing him after Vergil—than that a form σβω- or 
aBoo- should have come down to him from Indo- 
European times without having once come to the 
surface in literature? Homer and _post-classical 
authors demand different treatment in the matter of 
etymologizing.* 

H. D. DARBISHIRE. 


1 | take these from Kriiger ὃ 39, Taf. viii. : the 
first may almost be excluded. 

2 1 need scarcely point to ἀκήκουκας, ten lines 
below. 

3 Biicheler’s analogy of πλῶσαι lacks a middle 
term. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Inscriptions of Cos, by W. R. Paton 
and E. L. Hicks. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1891. Pp. lii. 407. 


TuIs is a very able and thorough piece of 
work. Mr. Paton has, in repeated visits, 
hunted zealously and successfully for in- 
seriptions throughout the length and breadth 
of Cos. Among his numerous discoveries 
the most important were two large frag- 
ments of the valuable sacrificial calendar, 
Nos. 37 and 38 of this volume, first pub- 


lished from his copies by Mr. Hicks in the 
Hellenic Jowrnal ix. 532 ff. Mention should 
be made of Nos. 327, 328 and 344, which 
prove the Haleis and Phyxa (vu/g. Iva) of 
Theocritus’s Seventh Idyll to have been 
political divisions (demes). Mr. Paton has 
furthermore collated anew many already 
published inscriptions, thus verifying or 
correcting or adding to the readings of pre 
vious editors. But the work before us 
offers much more than this; it is a complete 
and well-arranged Corpus of all known 
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Coan inscriptions, with copious commentaries, 
historical introduction, appendixes, and 
indexes. So far as I am qualified to judge, 
the task has been discharged in a masterly 
manner. Acuteness in the restoration of 
mutilated texts, extensive familiarity with 
the relevant literature, and unusual inge- 
nuity in historical hypothesis, combine to 
render this volume a credit to British 
scholarship. Possibly Mr. Paton’s ingenuity 
is not always sufficiently balanced by self- 
criticism. I feel this especially in reading 
Appendix I. (Theocritus : Was He a Coan ἢ). 
The life of Theocritus there narrated (p. 
359) is, to be sure, avowedly conjectural, 
but I understand Mr. Paton to feel tolerably 
sure that the poet’s father and mother, 
Praxagoras and Philinna, were Coans and 
that he had a step-father Simichidas or 
Samichidas, a Coan citizen of Orchomenian 
extraction. But the names Praxagoras and 
Philinna are too common elsewhere to afford 
any reasonable support to this view ; and as 
for the Simichidas theory, it rests upon a 
very doubtful emendation of a scholium, 
which, on its face at any rate, does not 
refer to Theocritus at all. Mr. Paton finds 
confirmation of this Orchomenian _ step- 
father in Idyll XVI. ‘The poem,’ he says, 
‘must have been written at Orchomenus : 
the καλλείψω δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ type in line 108 shows 
this’ (p. 359 note 1). Nay more: ‘Theocritus 
himself testifies to his connexion with 
Orchomenus in Idyll XVI.’ (p. 356 note 4). 
But surely, considering the antiquity and 
importance of the worship of the Charites 
at Orchomenus (Paus. ix. 35, 38), a poet 
may invoke the Orchomenian Charites and 
promise not to desert them without being 
actually in Orchomenus, and much more 
without having any family connexion with 
the place. 

However, this is small criticism, and the 
smallness of it is the best tribute I can pay. 
I could wish that some of the most impor- 
tant inscriptions had been given in fac- 
simile—they are all printed from type—but 
doubtless Messrs. Paton and Hicks have not 
decided the matter without due considera- 
tion. Ἐς Β. 


Elatée. La Ville et Le Temple d’Athena 
Cranaia; par Pierre Paris. (KE. Thorin. 
Paris, 1892.) 


THis monograph on the excavations under- 
taken in 1883 and 1884 at Eleuta, the site 
of ancient Elatea in Phocis, and on a hill 
not far distant where traces exist of the 


temple of Athena Cranaia, visited by Pau- 
sanias, is a publication of the French School 
at Athens. Reports were presented during 
and at the close of the actual excavation 
by Monsieur Paris ; now after seven years 
comes a complete resumé of results. 

The justification for so long a delay 
and so stout a volume as this before us 
lies in the expediency of exhausting any 
subject, however unfruitful, and placing 
every scrap of information on ancient Greek 
life before archaeologists, in the hope that 
one out of ten (as Monsieur Paris himself 
says) may find something to connect with or 
illustrate his own researches. It must be 
confessed that in this case the explorer 
found almost nothing of obvious interest or 
importance, except an important fragment 
of the Edict of Diocletian (No. 39 among 
the inscriptions) already edited in the 
Bulletin de Corr, Hell. for 1885. For the 
rest, some deeds of enfranchisement, partly 
known previously, a few public acts of a 
little Phocian community, and ἃ very 
interesting Christian inscription, stating 
that a stone found among the ruins of the 
Church of the Panaghia, is ‘the stone from 
Cana of Galilee where our Lord Jesus Christ 
made the water into wine,’ make upall that 
is of any value in the small collection of 
Greek inscriptions existing on the site of the 
town or unearthed in the temple of Athena, 
Concerning the Cana stone an excursus by 
Charles Diehl is reprinted from 2B. C. H. ix., 
wherein it is maintained that this is the 
‘Couch of our Lord’ seen by the pilgrim, 
Antoninus of Placentia, in the sixth century 
at Cana itself, and probably transported to 
Elatea by some Frankish knight who found 
it in Constantinople at the time of the Latin 
conquest. The identification is ingenious 
and interesting but, resting as it does 
simply on a graffito containing the name 
Antoninus, of by no means assured antiquity 
(as Monsieur Paris admits), it is absolutely 
inconclusive. Of Elatea itself almost all trace 
seems to have disappeared: of the temple 
of Athena Cranaia foundations only were 
revealed, and, beside the inscriptions above- 
mentioned nothing but the usual horde of 
broken terra-cotta ea voto’s was found on 
the site. Monsieur Paris dilutes his meagre 
results with a catalogue of terra-cotta eax 
voto’s found in all parts of the Greek world 
—not an exhaustive list, by the way, for no 
mention is made of the terra-cottas found at 
Paphos in Cyprus. An interesting grotes- 
que figurine, conjectured by the author to 
represent Demos, is represented in excellent 
plates; but, with that exception, the types are 
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those represented so fully at the neighbour- 
ing Tanagra, and call for no special remark. 
Elatea was once important in history, and 
then only for a moment: the temple of 
Athena Cranaia had apparently no consider- 
able position even among local sanctuaries : 
and, when excavations conducted there 
have not resulted in illustrating to much 
purpose provincial life even in the ob- 
scurest of Phocian towns, one is tempted 
to question whether the exploration 
was worth a monograph—even whether 
it was ever worth undertaking at all! 
Monsieur Paris apologises a little in his 
Preface, and cites the unwillingness of the 
Greek Government and Greek archaeolo- 
gists to give up important sites to foreign 
explorers as a justification of time and money 
having been spent in an obscure corner of 
Phocis. May we not ask, if these things 
are so, whether it is worth the while of 
foreign archaeologists to expend energy in 
gleaning over the fields of ancient Greece 
where so little now remains to be learned ἵ 
It is natural that the Greeks should wish to 
reap their own land: results so obtained, 
however trivial, have always a justification 
from a national point of view on the same 
principle as the scanty fruit of excavations at 
Silchester or Chester. When weighed, how- 
ever, against the probable outcome of exca- 
vations in Macedonia, 'Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Babylonia or Egypt, there can be no 
doubt as to the relative value. There is a full 
harvest to be reaped in all those lands, not 
thrice-gleaned fields to be gleaned again. 
The question is more vital for the English 
than for the French, whose archaeological 
Schools are state-aided ; is it well for us to 
continue to solicit the public for funds to be 
expended on unimportant sites grudgingly 
conceded to us by jealous Greeks? It may 
well be questioned whether such exploration 
is the true function of our School; or whether 
it does not do work enough as a centre in 
Athens for students wishing to see Athenian 
treasures, or those in search of that educa- 
tion which a tour in Greece never fails to 
promote. The French have made their 
school a point d’appui for travellers in the 
East: why should not wealsot We might 
do well to go even further than they ; to 
recognize explicitly that not only Greater 
Greece but all Western Asia is our field, 
and to make of the British Archaeological 
School not only an appendage of musenms 
and a promoter of ‘students’ excavations ’ in 
Greece, but a centre of British learned ex- 
ploration for the whole Levant. 
D. ἃ. Hocartn, 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 


At Kreimbach in dem Pfalz the foundations of a 
late Roman gate-tower have been discovered, at the 
south-west angle of the fortifications, two metres 
high, and dating about a.p. 300. They have been 
filled in with Roman grave-stones, etc., and towards 
the north-west and south-west are two broad circum- 
ference-walls. About twenty Roman coins were 
found, of the Emperors Magnentius, Constans, and 
Constantius, also nails, iron hooks, fragments of 
Roman pottery and tiles, the iron stem of a Roman 
standard, shaped like a spear, the cover of a sepul- 
chre with a mask at one corner, and a fragment of 
sculpture with foliage ; more remains were found 
further to the south-west. 

In the same neighbourhood has been found an 
altar of red sandstone with figures of four deities : 
Apollo, Hercules, Juno with peacock, and Minerva ; 
evidently the work of a local artist.} 


FRANCE, 


Narbonne.—In the area of the ancient forum the 
pedestal of a statue has been brought to light, bear- 
ing the name of L. Aponius Chaereas, augur and 
quaestor of Narbonne, who is further described as 
aedile of that town, and aedile, duumvir, amen, and 
augustalitas of Syracuse, Panormus, Termini, and 
other Sicilian towns. The lettering dates about 
100—120 A.p., a time when Narbonne was the prin- 
cipal centre of maritime trade for Southern Gaul. 
Chaereas was therefore probably a merchant who had 
dealings with Sicily.? 

ITALY. 

Bologna,—Remains of a mosaic pavement have 
been found, belonging to the corridor of a house of 
considerable size, with geometrical patterns. On it 
were found remains of human skeletons. The pave- 
ment resembles another discovered here in 1890, ef. 
Notiz. dei Linc. 1890, p. 204.8 

At Crespellano in the neighbourhood an interesting 
discovery has been made of an Etruscan ecippus re- 
sembling those found at Certosa. It is ornamented 
with two garlands of ivy leaves and palmettes, above 
which is a large disc surrounded with triangles in- 
tended to represent the rays of the sun. On the 
base, in a panel, are remains of a galloping horse 
and Sphinx confronted. It is inscribed in Etrus- 
can characters: = reithei 
Keisnas, or Rezia Caesiniac. The gentile name 
Retius is found in an Etruscan inscription in Fabretti, 
CO. I. Ital. 1725; reithvi is an archaic form. The 
Rhaeti were of Etruscan origin, cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
iii, 24.3 

At Mosciano in Picenum a stone has been found 
with a votive inscription to Apollo in archaic Latin: 
L. OPIO. C.L. || APGLIINI || DONO. DiD || MiRUTO, 
1. Opio. U. 1. Apolene dono ded. mereto.8 

Rome.—In the Campo Verano a sarcophagus has 
been found, of the front side of which a large part is 
wanting. On it are represented the genii of the four 
seasons in chlamydes; Winter with an uncertain 
emblem, Spring with a basket of flowers and a wreath, 
with a child by his side, Summer with ears of corn, 
and Autuinn with vine-wreaths, grapes, and pome- 
granates. Within the sarcophagus is a bust of the 
deecased ; above are represented two fighting cocks 


1 Berl, Phil. Woch. 9 and 16 April. 
2 Academy, 23 April. 
Notizie dei Lincet, Dec. 1891. 
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and two children. Four other genii were represented, 
probably of fishing and the chase; but only their 
feet and a fish held by one remain. Another sarco- 
phagus, of Luna marble, has a frieze of marine 
monsters on the cover, and within the bust of the 
deceased, a bearded young man wrapped in a mantle, 
with a gesture as if narrating. A third sarcophagus 
found in the Via in Cacaberis, of oval shape and well 
preserved, is decorated with two busts, male and 
female, of Greek type; it is of Greek marble. On 
the latter site were also found a torso of a statuette 
of Aesculapius, a fragment of a marble relief with 
part of a male figure (perhaps Mercury), and the 
bronze collar of a fugitive slave.* 
SICILY. 

Syracuse, —Exeavations in different parts of the 
city have produced some important results, of which 
the most interesting are as follows: 

(1) In Ortygia was founda beautiful female head in 
limestone, 0°30 m. high, wearing a wodius, the back 
less finished than the front. The ears are pierced for 
metal ear-rings ; although there are no remains of 
colouring, it is probable from the analogy of similar 
heads found here that it was originally coloured. It 
is probably a head of Persephone or Aphrodite ; the 
expression of the face seems more appropriate to the 
latter, and she not unfrequently wears a modius (ef. 

aus. ii. 10. 4). The hair was gilded, and is ar- 
ranged in the style of the fourth century b.c. The 
head probably formed part of a bust, not a statue, 
and from its size seems more likely to have been set 
up in a temple than a private shrine. An altar of 
limestone, with cushioned top, and entablature of 
the Doric order, probably of the third century B.c. ; 
on the top is a circular hollow to hold a brazier for 
incense. Three large paterae with black glaze, and 
numerous stamped amphora handles; fragments of 
cylindrical vases for architectural decoration (cf. 
Kekulé, Zerracotten, pl. 61), ornamented with 
triglyphs, and metopes with bowkvania and palmettes. 
A fragment of a crouching Seilenos in terra-cotta, the 
type apparently derived from Bes or Ptah, which 
formed the foot of some object. Fragments of a very 
fine tragic mask, life-size, with an expression of 
grief ; a fictile fishing-boat with prow in the form of 
a boar’s head and stern curved inwards (ὀρθοκραΐρη), 
probably an ex cofo to Poseidon or other sea-god. A 
cireular plinth of a column or ecppus in terra-cotta, 
moulded, with stamped acanthus-leaves ; part of a 
semicircular base with a rude Seilenos; the lower 
part of another, with the lower part of the head of a 
Seilenos; fragments of Apulian vases, one with a 
representation of Athena. 

(2) From Neapolis: The vertical neck of a large 
geometrical vase with an imitation of triglyphs and 
rosettes in brown on pale drab ground ; fragments of 
Protocorinthian ware. 

(8) From Acradina: A block of white tufa with a 
panel in front in which is a representation in high 
relief of a warrior on horseback ; above him is a con- 
ventional bird seen from the front, with wings spread, 
as on early b. f. vases; style of the end of the fifth 
century. This warrior may have been one of the 
Syracusan ἱππικόν (Thue. vi. 22); the relief is prob- 
ably an ἀνάθημα, not sepulchral. In this region was 
found a small sepulchre, with burnt and unburnt 
hodies—probably that of the poorer people in the 
second anid first centuries B.c., When the city was 
falling into decay (Cie. Tse. v. 64). All the space 
between Acradina and the sea is full of Roman and 
Christian sepulchres, which have been excavated 
during the last three years. One contained fragments 


Bull. Comin. Arch. Jan.—March, 1892, 


of a drum of a column with entablature, another 
with a wreath of laurel-leaves and berries above the 
dentils, and a third with egg-and-dart moulding and 
a band of flowers of five petals. Also a female head 
in relief with modius, in marble, with traces ot 
painting, and a human foot in terra-cotta, painted, 
with sandal and a kind vf stocking over the upper part. 

(4) From the necropolis of Fusco: A sareophagus 
containing vases and fragments, of which the chief 
are: a pyxis with black bands on red ground, as 
found at Megara Hyblaea; a kylix of archaic b. f. 
style, with a wreath of pointed leaves ; a small b. f. 
hydria, on the shoulder a Siren between goats, on 
the body Theseus slaying the Minotaur, with a 
female and a male on either side—a local imitation 
of Attic ware ; a large Ὁ, f. amphora, in one panel Pe- 
gasos between two draped figures, in the other a horse- 
man ; two Ὁ. f. kylikes, one with Apollo Citharoedus 
the other with a figure in the archaic running attitude 
and Hermes or a warrior ; a large r. f. pelike in per- 
fect preservation, 0°44 m. high, with an Amazono- 
machia and two youths conversing with an old man ; 
a fine oxybaphon, 0°425 m. high, on one side a toilet- 
scene, the γυναικωνῖτις indicated by an Ionic column, 
on the other a youth and girl conversing ; Attic r. f. 
style of the best period. 

(5) Between Acradina and Epipolae the only im- 
portant find was a large krater with voluted handles, 
of early red-figured style ; on one side of the neck 
Herakles and the lion, on the other Herakles and the 
bull; Herakles is beardless, and the type seems 
borrowed from the Antaios-vase of Euphronios. 

(6) From Plemmyrion: A sarcophagus containing 
vases: a small oinochoe with black glaze, on it a 
female head in the ground of the clay, early Attic 
r. ἢν style; a polychrome Attic lekythos, with a 
sepulchral scene, of the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury ; and a νευρόσπαστον." 


GREECE. 

Peiracus,—-Near the ancient theatre a Roman 
house has recently been excavated, consisting of three 
divisions, the πρόθυρον or vestibulum, αὐλή or atriun, 
and a colonnade running round the atriwm. In the 
atrium a remarkably fine mosaic pavement wes 
brought to light, with axthemia in the corners, the 
centre occupied by a large head of Medusa, 0°60 m. 
in length. She has abundant hair, and two wings 
on the forehead, flanked Hy serpents. Round the 
centre runs an inscription from 71. vy. 741-2, deseril- 
ing the Medusa on the shield of Athene. In the 
same place was found a terra-cotta antefix with ὦ 
Medusa of a more repulsive type than the last.6 

Argos. —Dr. Waldstein has made known the results 
of the excavations of the American School on the site 
of the Heraion. The whole site of the second temp! 
has been cleared, and cuttings made into the hili 
below, and the whole foundation will thus be plainly 
visible. Enough has been done in excavating on 
surrounding sites to bring about interesting discoveries 
of the foundations of the first temple, together with 
the charred remains of the superstructure of the first, 
burnt B.c 429 ; on the lowest terrace are a stoa and 
other buildings. A rich harvest of ancient pottery, 
terra-cottas, and bronzes will have important bearing: 
on the early history of art and ritual, and especially 
that of the Mycenaean period. Many beautiful pieces 
of the architectural decoration of the second temple 
came to light, sufficient for a restoration ; also some 
interesting sculptures, including three well-preserved 
heads, one of the finest fifth-century style. The ex- 
cavations will be continued next year.’ 

H. B. Waters. 


Athenaeum, 16 Anil. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Archaologisches Jahrbuch, vii. 1892. Heft 1. 
Berlin. 

1. Puechstein : Die Saule inderassyrischen Architec- 
tur, Columns not employed by Assyrians in buildings, 
except in those of Hittite style, usually in chilan/, or 
temples cx antis, the pilasters supported by animals ; 
evidence of this from cuneiform inscriptions dealing 
with buildings erected by kings from Sargon down- 
wards, 

2. Frohner: Troianische Vasenbilder (two plates). 
‘T'wo Corinthian vases with subjects from Trojan cycle, 
the first combining the events of 7), ix. 168 and xviii. 
35, the second has the entry of the wooden horse into 
Troy. 

3. Kretschmer: Zwei Perseus-Sagen auf attischen 
Vasen, (1) Perseus fighting with Bacchae (Nonnus 
xlvii. 446 If), identified by connection with scene 
on reverse ; (2) Perseus showing Gorgon’s head to 
people of Polydektes in Seriphos (ef. Pind. Pyth. x. 
44 ff. ). 

4. Assmann: Nautisch-archiiologische Untersuch- 
ungen, Discusses Polledrara amphora and its Egypt- 
ian character, stele of Dionysodoros with war-galley, 
marble block from Utica with merchant-ship, all in 
British Museum ; also interesting points in repre- 
sentations of ships on vases and coins 

5, Hauser: Die sogenannte wagenbesteigende Frau, 
ihre Tracht und Bedeutung. Dress not feminine 
but masculine, not upper and under, but single 
lonic, chiton, with mantle falling symmetrically over 
it. This is the dress of charioteers and of Apollo on 
many archaic vases, ete. (e.g. Conze, Mel. Thong. pl. 
4, Mus. Greg. Etr. ii. 14, 38a, Gerhard, Auserl. 
Vasenb. 20-21); Apollo, too, often appears as 
charioteer. Lekythos in Berlin (No. 2006) resembles 
this relief; fineness of rendering and tenderness of 
nude parts suitable to Apollo. 

ὃ. Korte: Herakles mit dem abyeschnittenen 
Liwenkopt als Helm. Herakles in east pediment of 
Aegina temple has lion’s head as helinet, but rest of 
skin wanting; so ona r.f. hydria at Bonn (Kekule 
720); omission therefore not accidental in either case, 
quite in accordance with spirit of Aeginetan artists, 
to be as little definite as possible ; Herakles would 
not be characterized more than necessary. 

7. Mayer: Mykenische Beitraige. I. Stierfang. 
Vase-fragments found at Mycenae and Athens repre- 
senting man as undoubtedly being tossed by bull, 
though in Tiryns painting and other instance may 
only be running on further side to catch it. 

Anziger. Der Rémische Grenzwall in Siidwest- 
Deutschland ; account of investigation of limes, with 
map. Meetings of Institute. Bibliography. 

H. W. 


Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie. 
Herausgegeben von A. Hilgenfeld. 35. Jahrgang. 
Leipzig 1892. 

II Heft. E. Bratke, Die Lebenszeit Christi im 
Daniel—Commentar des Hippolytus. ‘The MS., 
lately discovered at Chalki by Georgiades, of the 
fourth book of the commentary on the prophet 
Daniel by Hippolytus of Rome, contains a passage, 
stating that Christ was born the 25th December on a 
Wednesday, in the 42nd year of the reign of Augus- 
tus, in the 5500th year ἀπὸ Addu, and that he suffered 
in his 38rd year, the 25th March, on a Friday, in the 
18th year of Tiberius. A comparison of the Chalki 
MS. with the Code in the Chigi Library at Rome as 
well as with the letter of Georgius, the Syrian, 


shows that the numbers 5500 aud 33, as referring te 
the birth and the death of Christ, form part of H.'s 
chronological system, but that all the other state- 
ments contained in this passage were added to his 
work at a later date.—J. Driieske, Z der eschatolo- 
gischen Predigt Psewlo-Ephrim’s. ‘The sermon, 
recently published by Caspari, attributed to Ephraem 
Syrus and to Isidorus of Sevilla, on the Anti-Christ 
and the end of the world, is not the work of either 
of these men. ‘The author, a member of the 
Eastern, probably the Syrian Church, drew upon 
the writings of Apollinarios of Laodicea as well as 
upon the eschatological sermons of Ephraem.’ In 
his notice of Jexts and Studies, vol. i. no. 1, The 
Apology of Aristides, ed. by J. Rendel Harris, with 
an appendix by J. Armitage Robinson, Hilgenfeld 
maintains against Harris, that the Apology was 
addressed to the emperor Hadrian and not to 
Antoninus Pius. In the heading of the treatise 
‘omnipotens Caesar Titus Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augusti et elementes a Marciano Aristide philosopho 
Atheniensi,’ H. believes that the titles adr. and 
T. Anton. became confused. The later editor, who 
added the second name, introduced also the plurals 
(Augusti clementes), but left the sing. (omnipotens) 
and omitted the prepos. ad at the beginning of the 
sentence. The original author addressed only one 
emperor, as is evident from the invocation ‘O King,’ 
which occurs fourteen times. The Greek text given 
in the appendix by J. A. Robinson from ‘the life of 
Barlaam and Josaphat’ is of great value ; but not, 
on the whole, preferable to the Syrian. In the 
Greek we have the basis of the original wording, in 
the Syrian a faithful reproduction of the whole plan 
of Aristides’ Apology.—In his notice of vol. i. no. 
2. The Passion of St. Perpetua with an appendix on 
the Scillitan Martyrdom by the editor, H. impugns 
Robinson’s opinion that the Greek text is a trans- 
lation of the Latin and maintains that the records 
of Perpetua (iiii—x.) and of Saturus (xi. —xiii.) 
point to a Punic original.—Notice of EK. Wrede, 
Ontersuchungen zum ersten Clemensbriefe. Géttin- 
gen 1891 (by Hilgenfeld). ‘The able work of a 
young and gifted scholar, who belongs to Harnack’s 
school of thought. The author is mistaken in say- 
ing that at the time of Clement the office of the 
πρεσβύτεροι included that of ἐπίσκοποι and διάκονοι. 
The analogy of the Old Testament, 40, 5. 41, 1 
shows that there is the same fixed difference between 
Deacon and Presbyter, as between Levite and Priest ; 
above all are the ἡγούμενοι or προηγούμενοι, the 
ἐπίσκοποι. “Τῷ yap ἀρχιερεῖ ἴδιαι λειτουργίαι δεδο- 
μέναι εἰσί,᾽ says Clement. The ἀρχιερεύς in the Old 
Test. corresponds to the Bishop in the Christian 
Chureh.’—Notice of Elude critique sur Vopuscule De 
aleatorilus par les membres du Séminaire d'histoire 
ecclésiastique établi ἃ Vuniversité catholique de Lou- 
vain. Louvain 1891 (by Hilgenfeld). ‘The differ- 
ent authors have dealt with the various questions 
connected with de al. Their text is on the basis of 
W. Hartel’s edition. The work, they state, is a 
homily of a Roman bishop, after St. Cyprian, 
delivered before a distinguished audience. Its 
character is not Novatian ; for ep. x. the possibility 
of a conversion from the sin of gambling is referred 
to. The acquaintance which the author of de αἱ. 
had with St. Cyprian’s writings is shown in a more 
exhaustive manner than has been hitherto done.’ 

III Heft. A. Hilgenfeld, Die Zeiten der Geburt 
des Lebens und des Leidens Jesu. nach Hippolytus— 
refers to E. Bratke’s essay (Heft IL), but does not 


accept all his conclusions. ‘Hippol., H. says, 
assigned the birth of Christ to the 42nd year of 
Augustus’ reign, to the 5500th year of the world, the 
752nd αι. ον, the 2nd April, a Wednesday—and the 
death of Christ to the year 782 u. ον, the 25th March, 
a Friday. He computed that the Lord had been 
born and that he died—30 years later—on the 
Passover day, his ministry not extending over one 
year. The gospel of St. John had not at the 
beginning of the third century sufficient weight as a 
historical document to overcome the tradition, 
compatible with the Synoptists, in regard to the 
duration of Christ’s ministry. —Fr. Gorres vindicates 
against O. Seeck (Das sogenannte Edict von Mailand, 
Briegersche Zeitschr. f. K. G. xii. H. ὃ, p. 381 sq.) 
the historical character of Coustantine’s edict, given 
at Milan in 313.—A. Hilgenfeld—Der Brief des 
Paulus an die Rémer—discusses tlie various theories 
brought forward recently by scholars, by Steck, D. 
Volter, B. Weiss, Lipsius, ete., in regard to the char- 
acter of the Church at Rome with reference to the 
antagonism ‘between Jew and Gentile’? and he 
comes to the conclusion, that the readers of St. 
Paul’s Epistle were Jewish converts who regarded the 
Gentiles as Patricians look upon Plebeians. [Notices 
of (1) P. Wendland, Neuentdeckte Fraymente Philo’s, 
Berlin 1891, (2) E. Noldechen, Die <Abfasswngszcit 
der Schriften Tertullians (Texte u. Untersuch. v. 2 
Leipz. 1888), (3) Tertullian dargestellt. Gotha 1890. 
(4) B. Weiss, Die Johannes Apokalypse. Leipz. 1891. 
(Texte u. Untersuch. vii. 1. have appeared in Class, 
Review]. Notice of, Texte uw. U. vii. 2. Uber das 
gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia, Brod und Wasser : 
Die eucharistischen Elemente bei Justin, dargest. v. 
A. Harnack (by Hilgenfeld.) ‘ Novel and valuable is 
the inquiry into the relationship of the P.S. to the 
New Test; but the statement that the author of 
P.S. used our four Gospels only does not agree with 
p. 69 sq., which must refer to a fifth gospel, that 
according to St. Philip.’—‘ The second essay acquaints 
us with the surprising discovery that bread and 
water were the elements of the Eucharist, not 
merely amongst heretics, but also with Justin 
Martyr. If this is the case, then an additional 
proof is given that the basis of Justin’s teaching 
was Jewish Christian and that he was in touch with 
Ebionism, Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 15.’—Notice of 
Ψαλμοὶ Σολομῶντος Psalms of the Pharisees, ed. by 
H. E. Ryle and M. R. James. Cambridge 1891 (by 
A. Hilgenfeld). ‘The first readable edition was 
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given by the reviewer in Messias Judaeorum 1869. 
The present edition marks a real advance, the 
editors however have not acknowledged fully what 
they owe to the emendations of the text contained 
in the earlier work. They have compared fresh 
MSS., altogether 5 Codd. are now known. Their 
statement that the Psalms were composed in Pales- 
tine is open to doubt ; the passage xvii. 6 ἔξωσαν 
ἡμᾶς refers to men banished from their country. The 
text closely allied to the LXX. does not justify the 
assumption of a Hebrew original. 

IV Heft. A. Hilgenfeld—Der Brief des Paulus 
an die Rimer, 2. Artikel—continues his discussion of 
the theories propounded by 1). Volter, B. Weiss, 
Lipsius, etc., concluding that St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the Law, as well as the apology he offers (cp. 3, 31- 
3 sq., 9 sq.) of his own teaching is intelligible only 
if regarded as addressed to a powerful party of 
Jewish Christians at Rome.—J. Driiseke —Zu Diony- 
sios von Rhinokolura—refers to the need of u 
methodical study of the Greek Dionys. MSS. and of 
the Syriac translations of this author, of the sixth cen- 
tury, as well as of an examination of Cod. Coislin. 
371, and considers that this task would well repay 
the labour spent upon it.—W. Stirk—Die alttesta- 
mentlichen Citate bei den Schriftstellern des Neuen 
Testaments I.—gives the first instalment of his 
tables of LXX. quotations found in the New Test., 
his intention being to follow the quotations through 
the various stages of the history of the N. ‘Test. text, 
to inquire whether they reflect the various readings 
of the principal LXX. Codd. and thus offer a contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems connected 
with the LXX. text criticism.—A. Thenn produces 
from cod. yr. Monacensis 208 vo. Locus Lucancus 1. 
11—17 ab UVrigene graece explanatus.—A. Hilgenfeld 
gives the text of the Cheltenham list of the canoni- 
cal books of the Old and New Testament (x. cent.), 
as compared with, and supplemented or corrected by, 
that of the St. Gallen MS. (ix. cent.).—In his 
notice of KE. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, ἃ, Aufl., Hilgenfeld 
impugns the statement that P. Sulpicius Quirinius 
was governor (for the first time according to Sch.) of 
Syria 3—2 B.c. ‘ Notwithstanding this and several 
other minor inaccuracies of statement, H. considers 
that the work does credit to German scholarship and 
1s indispensable to every student of the history of 
the origins of Christianity.’ 


C. MERK. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Ashford (C. M.) Latin dialogues for School repre- 
sentation. Post 8vo. Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 
Burnet (J.) Early Greek Philosophy. 8vo. Cloth. 

A. and C. Black. 10s. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Mysia, by Warwick 
Wroth. Edited by Reginald Stuart Poole, with 
one Map and thirty-five Autotype plates. 8vo. 
Cloth. Frowde. 20s. 

Cicero de Sencctute. Edited by A. H. Alleroft and 
W. Εν Masom. Post 8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll. 
Tutorial Series.) Clive. 85. 

A Close Translation, by W. F. 

Masom and J. F. Stout. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 

Ditto, Vocabulary and Test Papers. Cr. 8vo. 

Sewed. 1s. Ditto, Text, Notes, and Introduction. 

Edited by A. H. Alleroft and W. F. Masom. Cr. 

8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll. ‘Tutorial Senes.) Clive. 

15, 6d. 


Cicero pro Archia, Edited by A. H. Allcroft and F. 
G. Plaistowe. Post 8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll. 
Tutorial Series.) Clive. 3s. 

A Translation, by A. H. Allcroft 

and F, G. Plaistowe. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 15. 

Ditto, Vocabulary and Test Papers. Cr. 8ve. 

Sewed. 15, Ditto, Text, Introduction, and Notes. 

Cr. 8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series. ) 

Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Select Letters. 
Notes, and Appendices, by Albert Watson. 
edit. 8vo. 684 pp. Frowde. 18s, 

Farnell (G. 8.) Tales from Herodotus, With Attic 
Dialectical forms. Selected for Easy Greek Read- 
ing. 18mo. 160 pp. Macmillan. 1s, 6d. 

Gardner (Mary) A Short and Easy Modern Greek 
Grammar, with Grammatical and Conversational 
Exercises, Idiomatic, Proverbial Phrases, and full 
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Vocabulary, with «a Preface by Ernest Gardner. 


Cr. 8vo, D. Nutt. 4». 6d. 
——— (P.) New Chapters in Greek History : 
historical results of recent excavations in Greece 
and Asia Minor. With Illustrations. Svo. 460 
pp. Murray. 15s. 

Herodotus. Book VII. A ‘Translation, by J. 
Thompson. Cr. 8vo. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Homer, Odyssey. Edited by Arthur Platt. Cr. 
8vo. Cambridge. 45, 6d. 


Horace, Works of. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, 
by Thomas Chase (Harvard). Revised Edition. 
Eldridge and Brother, Philadelphia. 

Odes and Epodes. ‘Translated into English 
Verse with an Introduction and Notes, and Latin 
text, by John B. Hague. 4to. Cloth. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Livy. Book 1. With Notes, by J. Prendeville, 
reedited, and partly rewritten from a Revised 
Text, by J. H. Freese. 16mo. Deighton Bell 


& Co. 1s. 6d. 
With Notes by J. Prendeville, 


— Book II. 
reedited, and partly rewritten, with a revised text, 
by J. H. Freese. 16mo. Deighton Bell ἃ Co, 1s. 6d. 


Livy. Kasy Selections, With Maps, Notes, &e. Kd. 


by H. N. Kingdon. Cr. 8vo. Limp. Percival. 
2s. net. 
Ovid, Fasti. Books A Vocabulary. 


Cr. 8vo. 1s. Sewed. Ditto, Translation by T. M. 

Neatly and F. G, Plaistowe. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Sewed, Ditto, Text, Notes, and Introduction. 

Cr. 8vo. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Metamorphoseon Liber .1., with 
Notes, and various Readings by Rev. 
Dowdall. 12mo. Cambridge Press. 1s. 6d. 

Pindar. The Isthmian Odes. Edited with Intro. 
duction and Commentary, by J. B. Bury. 8vo. 
Cloth. Maemillan & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (W.) Principia Latina, Part V. Short 
Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient History and 
Passages from English Authors for translation into 
Latin Prose. 10th Ed., revised and considerably 


English 
L. D. 


enlarged, by T. D. Hall. Post 8vo. 176 pp. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 
———— Young Beginner’s Latin Course. Part 4. 


A Latin English Vocabulary for Beginners. Post 


8vo. 100 pp. Murray. 2s. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Altenburg (O.) Winke zur Schulauslegung der 
Germania des Tacitus. Pr. Wohlau. 21 pp. 4to. 

Baérwinkel (J.) Vom ersten italienischen Kursus des 
Kaiserlich Deutschen Archiiologischen Instituts 
1891. Pr. Sondershausen. 27 pp. 4to. 

Basilakos (T.) Κλήμεντος τοῦ ᾿Αλεξανδρέως ἡ ἠθικὴ 
διδασκαλία. Diss. 12mo. Erlangen 92. 68 pp. 

Braasch (K.) Lateinische Personennamen, nach 
ihrer Bedeutung zusammengestellt. Pr. Zeitz. 
36 pp. 4to. 

Bredau (F.) De Callimacho verborum inventore. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 98 pp. 1 Mk. 80. 

Buchwald (F.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch Xeno- 
phons in den Hellenika und seine Verwertung im 
grammatischen Unterricht der Mittelstufe. 1. 
Pr. Gorlitz. 18 pp.  4to. 

Buck (C. Ὁ.) Der deroskischen Sprache. 
8vo. xvi, 219 pp. Leipzig, Koehler. 7 Mk. 50. 

Bullinger (A.)  Aristoteles’ Metaphysik in Bezug 
auf Entstehungsweise. ‘Text und Gedanken, 
klargelegt bis in alle Einzelheiten. Mit einem 
Prodromus iiber Aristoteles’ Lehre vom Willen 
und einem Epilog iiber Pantheismus und Christen- 
thum. 8vo. iii, 256 pp. Miinchen, Th. Acker- 
mann, Mk. 4. 

Burger (¥.) Stichometrische Untersuchungen zu 
Demosthenes und Herodot. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis des antiken Buchwesens. _ Diss. 
Miinchen. 42 pp. 8vo. 

Cavazza (P.) Aristotele e la costituzione di Atene. 
Discorso letto il 10 Nov. 1891. 8vo. 30 pp. 
Firenze, Lemonnier. 

(Extract: Annuario del τ. Istituto di studi 
superiori di Firenze. 1891-92.] 

Cramer (¥F.) Kriegswesen und Geographie zur Zeit 
Caesars (Einleitungen in die Comment. de B. G.) 
Pr. Miihlheim. 30 pp. τ 1 Abb. 4to. 

Crusius (O.) and L. Cohn, zur handsehriftlichen 
Ueberlieferung. Kritik und Quellenkunde der 
Paroemiographen. Mit einer Anhang : Die Sprich- 


worter des Eustathios. Von E. Kurtz. [Extract: 
Philologus. VI. Suppl-Band.] 8vo. pp. 203- 
321. Gottingen, Dieterich’s Verlag. 2 Mk. 50. 


Deiter (H.) Vergleichung des Amsterdamer Codex 
No. 80 zu Cicero de finibus bonorum et malorum 
und Academica posteriora. Pr. Aurich. 21 pp. 
4to. 


Dressler (F. RK.) Triton und die Tritonen in der 
Litteratur und Kunst der Griechen und Roimer. 


I. Teil. Pr. Wurzen. 33 pp. 4to. 

Ehwald. Ad _ historiam carminum Ovidianorum 
recensionemque symbolae. Pr. Gotha, 23 pp. 
4to. 

Elter (A.) Epicteti et Moschionis sententiae. Pr. 
Bonn. 2258. 4to. 


Férster (H.) Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen. 
(II. Teil.) Pr. Zwickau. 32 pp. 4to. 

Frochde (O.) De C. Julio Romano Charisii auctore. 
[Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. | 
8vo. pp. 565-672. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 80. 

Fréhlich (H.) De grammaticae latinae locis aliquot 
controversis. Part. I]. Pr. Hagenau, 1891. 36 
pp. 4to. 

(rartelmann (H.) Dramatik. Kritik des Aristote- 
lischen Systems und Begriindung eines neuen. 


8vo. vii, 187 py. Berlin, S. Fischer. Mk. 6 
Graw (R.) De Ovidii Metamorphoseon  codice 
Amploniano priore. Diss. Halle. 92 pp. 8vo. 


Harre(P.) Hauptregeln der lateinischen Formen- 
lehre. 12mo. 54 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. Boards. 
50 Pfg. 

Hecht (R.) Die Darstellung fremder Nationalitiiten 
im Drama derGriechen. Pr, Kénigsberg. 16 pp. 
4to. 

Heiligenstédt (R.) De finalium*enuntiatorum usu 
Herodoteo cum Homerico comparato. Pars II. 
Pr. Rossleben. 29 pp.  4to. 


Henze (W.) De civitatibus liberis, quae fuerunt in 
provinciis populi Romani. Diss. Berlin. 84 pp. 
8vo. 

Heracus (W.) Vindiciae Livianae. Part. 11. Pr. 
Offenbach. 15 pp. 4to. 


Herrmanowski (E.) Quaestiones Terentianae selectae. 
I. De prologi Heautontimorumenu genuina forma. 
II. Ex prologis quid de ordine fabularum appareat. 
Diss. Halle. 40 pp. 8vo. 

Henza(E.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des griechischen 
und rémischen Familienrechtes. I. Die Ehebe- 
griindung nach attischem Rechte. 8vo. v, 145 
pp. Leipzig, Deichert. Mk. 3. 

Heynacher. Beitriige zur zeitgemiissen Behandlung 
der lateinischen Grammatik auf statistischer 
Grundlage. Pr. Norden. 52 pp. 8vo. 

Hilscher (A.) Hominum litteratorum Graecorum 
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ante Tiberii mortem in urbe Roma commoratorum 
historia critica. {Extract: Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie.] 8vo. 353-444. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk. 2. 

Hoppe (C.) De Tib. Claudio Donato Aeneidos 
interprete. Diss. Gottingen, 1891. 91 pp. 
ὅνο, 

Hulisch (¥.) die erziihlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios. 
Kin Beitrag zur Syntax der gemein-griechischen 
Sprache. Abhandlung 11, [Extract : Abhand- 
lungen der kaiserlichen siichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften.]  8vo. 121 pp. Leipzig. 
S. Hirzel. Mk. 4. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Classiche Philologie herausgegeben 
von A. Fleckeisen. 18. Supplement-Band 1]. 
Schluss Heft. 8vo. iii, 353-706 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 6 Mk. 40. 

Jervsen (C.) Bemerkungen zu Horazens Epistel an 
die Pisonen (Fortsetzung). Pr. Verden. 16 pp. 
4to. 

Joachim (H.) De Theophrasti libris περὶ ζῴων. 
Diss. Bonn. 68 pp. 8vo. 

Israel-Holtzwart (K.) Das System der attischen 
Zeitrechnung auf neuer Grundlage. Pr. Frankfurt. 
34 pp. 4to. 

Joost (A.) Wasergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch 
Xenophons in der Anabasis fiir die Behandlung 
der griechischen Syntax in der Schule? Ein 
Beitrag zur Methodik des griechischen Unterrichts. 
8vo. x, 340 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. Mk. 8. 

Jumperz (M.) Der rémisch-karthagische Krieg in 
Spanien. 211-206. Eine historische Untersuch- 
ung. Dissertatio. 37 pp. Berlin. 

Klimke (K.) Beitriige zur Geschichte der Gracehen. 
Pr. Sagan. 16 pp.  4to. 

Képpner (F.) Der Dialekt Megaras und der megar- 
ischen Colonien. [Extract: Jahrbiicher fiir 
Classiche Philologie. ] 8vo. 529-563 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk 1. 

Krauth (K.) Babylonien nach der Schilderung 
Herodots. Pr. Schleusingen. 13 pp. 4to. 

Krumbiegei (R.) De Varroniano seribendi genere 
quaestiones. Diss. Leipzig. 92 pp. 8vo. 

Kuhn (F.) Symbolae ad doctrinam περὶ διχρόνων. 
I. Diss. Breslau. 33 pp. 8vo. 

Leo (¥.) Miscella Ciceroniana. P. Gottingen. 19 
pp. 4to. 

Levison (J.) Fasti praetorii inde ab Octaviani 
imperii singularis initio usque ad Hadriani exitum. 
Ι. Fasti praetorii inde ab anno U. C. 724 usque 
ad annum 37 p. C. Diss. Breslau. 57 pp. 8vo. 

Livius. Titus, Ab urbe condita liber x. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erkliirt von Luterbacher. 8vo. 
102 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk, 20. 

Liibke (H.) Menander und seine Kunst. Pr. 
Berlin. 38 pp.  4to. 

Mélanges Gréco-romains, tirés du Bulletin de 
Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg. Voss Sortiment. 3 Mk. 25. 

Menge (H.) Probe einer Bearbeitung der Oden und 
Epoden des Horaz fiir Freunde klassischer Bildung, 
besonders fiir die Primaner unserer Gymnasien. 
Pr. Sangerhausen. 24 pp. 4to. 

Pachler (R.) Kritische und erklarende Bemerkungen. 
zu Sophokles Ajas. Pr. Wiesbaden. 42 pp. 4to. 

Patzig (E.) Johannes Antiochenus u. Johannes 
Malalas. Pr. Leipzig. 32 pp.  4to. 

Plato. Dialoghi tradotti da R. Bonghi. Vol. VI. 
16mo, ceviii, 241 pp. Roma, Bocca, 6 1. 50. 

(Contents: 1. Lettera a Laura Minghetti. 2. 
Proemio al Tecteto. 3. Note al proemio. 4. Vita 
di Euclide. 5. Note alla vita di Euclide. ὁ. 
Sommario, 7. Tectetoo dellacognizione. 8. Note 
al Tecteto.] 


Plutarchi Chaeronensis moralia recognovit G.N. 
Bernardakis. Vol. 1. 12mo.  Ivi, 473 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk. 3. 

leinhardt (G.) Der Perserkrieg des Kaisers Julian. 
Pr. Dessau. 45 pp. 4to.- 

Rhodius (B.)  Beitrage zur Lebensgeschichte und zu 
den Briefen des Psellos. Pr. Plauen, 26 pp. 
410. 

Roesency  Bemerkungen nber die dem Androni- 
kos von Rhodos mit Unrecht zugewiesenen 
Schriften, III]. Teil. Pr. Schweidnitz. 26 pp. 
Ato. 

Die aristotelische Auffassung vom 
Verhiiltnisse Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen. 
oom iv, 202 pp. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller. 
3 Mk. 

Rihl (F.) Der Staat der Athener und kein Ende. 
{Extract Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. ] 
8vo. pp. 673-706. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Rummel (by Horatius quid de Pindaro judicaverit 
et quomodo carmina eius suum in usum converterit. 
Pr. Rawitsch. 17 pp.  4to. 

Scala (R. v.), Isokrates und die Geschichtschreibung. 
Gel. Leipzig 92. 228.  4to. 

Schimmelpfeng (G.) Erziehliche Horazlektiire. Pr. 
Ilfeld. 32 pp. 4to. 

Scholia vetera in Nicandri Alexipharmaca e codice 
Gottingense edita. Adjecta sunt scholia recentia. 
Recensionem ab E. Abel inchoatam ad finem per- 
duxit R. Vari. 8vo. 120 pp. Berlin, Calvary 
and Co, 3 Mk. 50. 

Schmidt (F. W.) Kritische Nachlese zum Texte 
Griechischer Dichter. Pr. Neu-Strelitz. 15 pp. 
410. 

Schneider (K.) Der Fischer in der antiken Literatur. 
I. Pr, Aachen. 10 pp. 4to. 

Schroder (¥.) Catulliana. Pr. Cleve. 12 pp. 4to. 

Schwickert (J. J.) Kritisch-exegetische Untersuch- 
ungen zu dem zweitea olympischen Siegesgesange 
Pindars. Pr. Luxemburg. 30 pp.  4to. 

Sili Italici Punica edidit L. Bauer. Vo. IL., libros 
XI.-XVII. continens. 12mo. ix, 252 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Skerlo (H.) Einiges ἄρον den Gebrauch von ἀνά bei 
Homer. Pr. Graudenz. 16 pp. 4to. 

Strack (M.) De rerum prima belli Peloponnesiaci 
parte gestarum temporibus. Diss, Bonn. 79 pp. 


8vo. 

Thalheim (T.) Zu den griechischen Rechtsaltertii- 
mern. Pr. Schneidemiihl. 14 pp. 4to. 

Thiemann (K.) Die Platonische Eschatologie in 
ihver genetischen Entwicklung. Pr. Berlin. 
28 pp. 4to. 

Vahlen (J.) De versibus nonnullis Plautinis, Pr. 
Berlin, 14 pp. 4to. 

Vergils Aeneide, Buch I., in freien Stanzen tiber- 
setzt von E. Irmscher. Pr. Dresden. 9 pp. 4to. 

Vollbrecht (W.) Griechische Schulgrammatik. 8vo. 
xviii, 267 pp. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland. 2 Mk. 20. 

Vollmer (F.) Laudationem funebrium Romanorum 
historia et reliquiarum editio. Scripsit et recensuit 
F. V.  [Extract: Jahrbiicher fiir Classische 
Philologie.] 8vo. pp. 445-528. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Weiske(A.) Bemerkungen zu dem Handworterbuche 
der griechischen Sprache begriindet von Franz 
Passow. V. Auflage. Pr. Halle. 24 pp. 4to. 

Wetzstein, Die Wandlung der stoischen Lehre unter 
ihren spiiteren Vertretern. (Teil I.) Pr. Neu- 
strelitz, 17 pe. 4to. 

Zubaty 4.) Zur Etymologie einiger lateinischer 
Worter. [Extract: Sitzungsberichte der K. 
béhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft.] ὅνο. 
pp. 3-13, Prag. Rivnac. 20 Ptg. 
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